











June 16, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 
Mr. Knox in the Senate—The Visiting \Filipinos—The Colorado 
Strike—The Russo-Japanese War—The Kongo Atrocities—Perdicaris 
in the Hands of Raisuli—The British in Tibet—French Affairs, Etc. 


“* & 


Domestic Economy... .. . . » CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
A Negro Student’s Summer Vacation. . CLIFFORD L. MILLER 
Convention Representation. ....... . PETER J. HOBAN 
Beekman Winthrop, Governor of Porto Rico... ...... 
The Mower (Poem). ... ... - . BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 
Fires in Roman Theaters. ..... . . . » RODOLFO LANCIANI 
“‘Perchance to Dream” (Poem). . . . ROSAMOND M. WATSON 
My First Greenhouse. ......... . FRANKLIN DAVIS 
wee Pee Gs 6 ce ws oe 0 6 eee 
The Adventure of the Seventh Sardine . . HENRY G. DODGE 
“* *& 
EDITORIALS: ‘BOOK REVIEWS: 

Disarmament Walpole Re-edited 

The Situation in Colorado Greek Theology 

The Evolution of the Home Tenement House Problems 

The Restless Age Educational Theory 

The Utilization of Suicides The Nile Quest 

New Sayings of Jesus, Etc. Henry J. Wood, Etc. 


—» & & 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 























Open Air Restaurant 


Hotel SOMERSET, BOSTON, Mass. 


The ideal ** Stopping Off Place” for families and tourists en route to seashore and mountains 
—only ten minutes from Back Bay Railroad Stations, Theatres and Shops. 
ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. 
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The Best Books for the Leisure Days 








Professor OSGOOD’S The American Colonies in the | 7th Century 


By HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University.- An introduction to the 
study of American institutions and a contribution to the history of British colonization. Volumes I. and Il 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. (Postage extra.). 


Dr. WILCOX’S The American City: A Problem in Democracy 


By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D., Author of “ A Study of City Government.” Citizen's Library. 

Cloth, i@mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 11c.) 
An able, clear account of the subjects of democracy and city life with reference to streets, public utilities, civic 
education, amusements, popular and official responsibility, municipal home rule, revenues, debt, etc., etc. 


Mr. EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY’S Problems of the Present South 


A discussion of certain of the Educational, Industrial and Political Issues of the Southern States. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net. (Postage 10c.) 
“‘ Of the innumerable books which have been written during the last twenty years on the unsettled questions of 
the South, it is the sanest, fairest, most practical and most suggestive of any we have read.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 


Dr. ELSON’S History of the United States of America 


In one comprehensive, convenient, attractive r2mo volume. Cloth, $1.75 net. (Postage 24,c.) 
“‘ This is practically the only convenient manual of American history in which the narrative is continued to the 
present time and which is written with sufficient fullness to make it good reading.”—Harry Thurston Peck. 


Mr. MORTIMER MENPES’ Whistler as | Knew Him 


With over 100 full-page illustrations in color and tint, of Whistler oil-colors, water-colors, pastels and etchings» 
separately printed and inserted throughout. Square Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00 net. 
A pungent, vivid human document by a man who knew Mr. Whistler absolutely at his best; who portrays 
briefly but forcibly his extraordinarily interesting personality. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S ~<~ 0v-/ The Crossing 


““* The Crossing ’ is far in advance of ‘ The Crisis.’ It is more real, more genuine, more spontaneous, more 
vigorous, a clearer and more coherent picture of its times. It contains no little humor.” Boston Transcript. 


The Crossing is uniform with the two brilliant novels by this author: 
RICHARD CARVEL 22¢ THe Crisis. _Illustratedin colors. Cloth, $7.50, 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S “ew ove’ The Queen’s Quair 


“It isvivid, picturesque, rapid, gorgeous in color, and bristling with action.”—N. Y. Sun. Cloth, $1.60. 


ELIZABETH’S @/¢4/u/ Adventures in Rugen 


“ Elizabeth ot the German Garden, cultivated, lovable, gentle, sunshiny, and with a keen sense of humor, is the 
most charming of companions.”—New York Times, Cloth, $1.60. 


BARBARA’S fungent sketches of The Woman Errant 


will gratify the old friends and make new ones for the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife’ and 
‘“* People of the Whirlpool.” Published this week. Illustrated by WILL GREFE, 
Cloth, $1.50. 








On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


PusysHeD THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “?ity,ve, 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school year opens Se 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORT in KEEP. 


M®..# EW TON B. RoOBARy, Eylactons ot Green- 
ademy, Green recetv 
boys inte is fon carefull ote = studies and giving 
personal attention to their welfare in school and out. Boa: 
and tuition, $700, Highest references. 











MassaOCHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SERNA 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. — — D.D. 


Certificates to College? 
ates and others. Art in music, 
prenen ent Corman. Gymnasium, 

olf. poem « ond electricity. Lecation healthful a: 
beautiful thin a Aas Boston. For ee and views 
address Weante KMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





Illinois 





Todd ne reopen for Boys 


An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. 57th year 


Nosiz Hut, Principal WoopsTock, ILL. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “4 iiss 


A Superior School for Boys. Summer Camp in Maine, 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A i for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 








Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- 
ters. A young woman ifs fitted both to manage and to grace a Home. 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking. Adjacent Boston ad- 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis. “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only to Bachelors ot Arts, Sci , or Phil 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
— duration. The. next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
he last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools. ane are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medic: 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

a COURSES. 

During t many branches of practical and 
a are given to to both medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories. 











For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


of 8.B. in 
hanical, and Electrica: . Se Minin; Sond Metal- 
re. tecture, orestre, ry, 

— pre ay Hygiene (preparation for ‘medical 
‘clence for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
= admitted to regular Renting by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colle; ion. pperoved s Special Students 
may be admitted without =e on ie will be sent 
on eppiication to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 niversity Hall, 
Cambri Mass. 


N 8. SHALER, Dean. 





eters four-year courses of study leading to the de; 








a Meehan Arts. Anew gymnasium with swimming pool, Strong 

Earnest boys. A vigorous schoo! life. American ideals, 
Fits for college, 7 ate Seon and Business. Illustrated - 
let sent free. HITE, Frin , Wellesley Hiils, 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


124th rer opens Bert. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. EN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








New Jersey 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Every influence tends to start a boy right. Physically, morally, 
a Courses prepare for college or business life. Catalogue on 


Rev. TT H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 
New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


1 
For Girls. 92°! 224 College Preparatory Courses. 


grou 
Riverside Drive, S5th and S6th Sts., New York City. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 


Starkey Seminary 
Boarding school for boys and 
girls, , splendidly situated, overlook 

ng Seneca Lake. Modern build- 











pus, athietic held and gardens. 

‘en teachers train for best col- 

eges and business. Advanced courses sin music, art, and elocution- 
Students received at any time. 


Martyn Su-nmet bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 28th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 








“Stone Upon Stone” 
fo nct cat p tho Gansiation of tte 


vative ofc 
ed given to 


“ The Ossining 


School for Girls [Ss3e"}22,° 


Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of a 
and manner. Certificate admits to leadin 
leges. Advanced courses in Art and Music. ally 
equip mnasium, 37th year. Year book with 
views of the school on application. 
Hiss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 














In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H.HALL, Principal. 





New YorRK—PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON. Established 1861 


WORRAL HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school of results. Ideal location. Cotiege preparatory busi- 
ness courses, Matérnal care and separate dorm. = small boys. 
Address Rev. CHASE E. NICHOLS, A.B.,’8.T.B., Principal. 
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Ohio 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful] Miami 
Valley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from 
Cincinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express 
routes. Full classical courses and many 
electives. Superior advantages in Art, 
Piano, Pipe-Organ, Voice and Violin. Special 
attention to physica! cuiture. Campus of 
over 200 acres. Fiftieth year begins Sept. 
7, 1904. Number limited to 250. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., - 


Pennsylvania 





President. 








FOR BOYS. College prepar- 
Mercersburg Academy. iitry courses’ Personal’ in. 
terest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of scholar- 
ship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. For catalogue 
address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President. 





Washington Seminary 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-eighth year begins 
Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue address 


Miss Mary MacDonald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Prin’s. 





Theological Seminaries 


OBERLIN 
Theolo ogicel Seminary 





72nd year opens Sept. Stron; Sa with special advantages 
in the College and Coe OR TE 
Prot. E. I. BOSW TH, Bene Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


‘cHiCAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens by b 48th m your September 28. Every facility for college gradu- 
ates. 
» H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HARBOR VIEW SANITARIUM, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass; A 
delightful retreat for weary brai orkers. Modern conveniences, 
baths, electricity, masssage, trained nurses. Circulars on applica- 
tion, Lavea V. GUSTIN-MACKIE, M.D., Cottage City, Mass. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental Zationte received. Twenty 
five years’ experience; late first Assistant an in Middle- 
town. N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid ing. 

6. 'SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL ACADI Grand Tracadie Beach. 


P. E. iSLAND. 
Finest boating, bathing,fishing. Send for circulars. 1 C. HALL, Mer 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200, Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - - Proprietor 


GRINDSTONE INN 


WINTER HARBOR, MAINE. 
SWIMMING POOL, FISHING, GOLF, THROUGH SLEEPER 
TO MT. DESERT FERR 
SEND FOR he ng 


Address ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, at New Amsterdam 
Hotel, Fourth Avenue and Tweny-first Street, New York. 


























The POCAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
Pa io POINT, ME. 


Situated a nction of 


seman ding view of ocean, harbor, 
bathing, and pehing. Golf, tennis. ete. Address till 
Jane 2th, Wire, 0. GF RANUIS, ‘Mar., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth A Ave., Hewtee 


“RIN: t on the Ocean,’’ at entrance to Boston Harbor, is the 





autilus Inn. A select family resort at moderate prices. 
E. WILLARD FRUST, Proprietor, Allerton, Mass, 


The ABBOTSFORD 


186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Strictly first-class ~ py ae for permanent or onenaes 
guests. Near ali Back y stations, public library, art 

museum, etc. Near electrics to theatres, public places, etc 
Especially quiet and attractive for summer visitors. Tele- 


phone, 21800 Back Bay. 
Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Berkshire Hills, THE BARRINGTON 


Under greatly improved conditions. Mig June ist. For book- 
et and rates address, CLARENCE B. Rowz, Great Barrington, Mass. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


Springfield, Mass. 

All conveniences. Suites with ae yipeete baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation << being one of . mg oldest and best 

Hotels in New Engl and 
W. H CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


THE WEEHAPAUG INN 


Will be opened June 15,1904, F.C. Burrum, Prop., Weekapaug, R. I, 
VAILL COTTAGES, for" BLUFFS, Block 


%. Fishing, sailing, ba g, driving @ Re RY etc. “- soft, 
boring rate Hefore May aS ark Pl.,'N. Y. Illustrated book- 
let. iss J. M. VarILL, Prop. ey PAYNE, Mer. 


New PLIMPTON HOTEL 


WATGH HILL, R. I. 
Open June to September. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, outing. For Booklet and 
Information address until June 25 
THOMAS PARKES: Rroprietor, 
132 W. 45th St 


























Dry and 
Invigor- 
ating 
Atmos- 
phere. 
Free from 
May Fever 


Social and 
Scenic 
Genter 

of the 
White 


Mountains Opens 


} July 6th 
SUPERIOR GOLF LINKS 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


easly qqpeein. Accommodates 130. Moderate rates. Opens 


June 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION. 
, Leon H. CItLey, Manager. 


DESIRABLE COTTAGES TO RENT. 
Booking N. Y. Office, 3 Park Place. 
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THE NEW MAGNOLIA 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA HOTEL, 28 MILES FROM BOSTON. 


A MAGNIFICENT BATH- 


ING BEACH, GOOD MUSIC, DELIGHTFUL DRIVES, AND A RARE COMBINA- 


TION OF SEA SHORE AND COUNTRY ATTRACTION. 


RATES: FOR CIR- 


CULAR AND DIAGRAM OF ROOMS ADDRESS 
CHARLES H. MOWRY. Manager 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 
0 
ramos Pequot House sume 2. 


$4.50 DAILY. $17.50 UP, WEEKLY. 
22 COTTAGES. OPEN JUNE 15. 
soot hotel service; no hguscteening on cares; 6 to 12 rooms each, 
-00 for season. Tabie, $1 


HA on0p £0 $190 for ones "varalt race June 4 Oe New York Yacht 
Club rendezvous, Aug. 1 i+. 


WwW. H. ‘macen, Preprietor. 


LLENHURST CLUB 
Hotel and Cottages 
ALLENHURST, - NEW JERSEY. 


Large rooms, luxuriously furnished, in the club house, 
and furnished cottages to rent. Surf bathing, fine drives, 
golf. snd for Book: 


M. FRANK MEEHAN, Manager. 


SCARBORO HOTEL, 


WEST END. 








LONG BRANGH. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
OCEAN FRONT. OPENS JUNE 29. 
J.C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 
MANSION HOUSE, Brooklyn Heights. 





When going to Ocean Grove, stop at 
SHLANS Bee: “The Highland, "95 Atlantic Ave. Lib- 
table; 


ce, reasonable rates, Ferris D. Rosecrans, 
The Algonquin 
On Lower Saranac Lake 
Adirondack Mountains 


Famed i beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. Gort, 
etc. For Booklet address John Harding. Algonquin, N. Y 


BUTT’S HOTEL 


Elev JOHN J. BARRY, 
tion 2,000feet, All East Windham, 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125 























ag al piace. te spend. the’ Fisher’s doderaa iy - ¥., are an 

eal piace nd the summer. ern 2 

Bathing, golf, tennis, etc. ip ae ovements, 
Catskill Mountains— 


eee Ante as Tiere 
ts) ne ° 

famous Mounteins, "Write for booklet. B.OHARA’S BOM, Mose 
ager, Lexington, Greene Co., N. Y. 








THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
the high character of its 
, KF nee boats, golf 
ond telegra ih, 








THE GRAND VIEW, pinXi3*S. y. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
ete. appl 





ADIRONDACKS. 


WHITEFAGE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


M ificent] poeased, Finest 
Opens June 1, 1904. Boating, Golf, Tennis, Bowlin 


palterds etc. Music, Hotel and cotta; sa EDW 
&, Manager. Winter and s ring. Te resort PRINCETON INN, 
Prinpetoe Now booking at 8 Park Place and Hotel Manhat: 


tan, New ‘york. 
RORERT R. WRIGHT, Personal Representative. 


The Massapequa Hotel 


MASSAPEQUA, L. I. 


Famed for the beauty of its environments, the high character of 
its equipments, and ae Oo of its cuisine. Boats, golf, ten- 
nis, Dilliards. bowling. Lon tance telephone. Surf and still- 
water bathing. ‘Accommodation 800: All the comforts of home. 

THOMAS H. FRASER, Proprietor 
Send for Booklets. Massapequa, L. I. 
L Coolest, best located, best 
a Saw — in LF en 


flies or pests. Send for booklet. The aul Hill, array ole NY N.Y. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 











b 
onal Excellence are 
cepts 


tic of aie ‘i 
retain in for iva ita seta f the highest 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 
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‘The Frontenac 
_. Phourazd Ilands 
hie: ess: eurence River 





A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate high class service and environment. 
Yachting, golf, tennis, fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 18 to October 1. 
Souvenir book free. Address C. G. Trussell, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 





The JudSOtyssvernguase.soun 


| 


yonty and transient hotel. Convenient to allsteamship lines, and | 


near 8 


opping district. Reasonable weekly rates Rates: Amer- | 


ican plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day; European plan, $1.00 to $3.00 per 


— JAMES KNOTT, Proprietor. | 








THE HARGRAVE 


AN IDEAL AND FAMILY TRANSIENT HOTEL 


72D STREET WEST 
One block from Riverside Drive and Central Park ; 
less than half block from “L” Station. Patronage, 
Cuisine and Service the best. 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Correspondence solicited. 
F. C. SKILLMAN, Manager. 














ROXM OR Woodland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

9 A wild, quiet retreat. Modern 
TNR Trout Streams. Write for 
Booklet. Lodges, camps and tents to rent.j 


Mill Hill Camp for Boys, coc Goi Mess. 


Exceptional advantages for outdoor life, land and water sports, 
Tutoring. For booklet address Kev. OSCAR FITZLAND MOORE, 
Jr., St. Peter's Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


BACK LOG CAMP, **fxce," 


In the heart of the Adirondacks. 


A Camp in a wilderness for those who wish to see the wildernese 
from the inside. Canoeing, Fishing, Mountain Climbing and Ex- 
cursions by lake, river and trail. Personally conducted by a family 
who know the woods, and are experts In derness outing 

Address T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


FOR RENT.—North Shore, Long Island. 

Large, well-furnished house (piano). Also five-room cottage. 
Shade; clean beach; vegetable garden ; fruit ; rowboat ; accommo- 
dation for horses, . M., 1094 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE 


torent; furnished; 18 rooms; modern improvements; ample stable 
accommodations; high ground; large and weil-shaded lawns; 5 
minutes’ walk to electrics; two steam railroads to Boston; golf 
club grounds near by. G. E. ABBOT, Leominster, Mass. 





The Governor Van Ness Mansion 
FURNISHED. This old, historic place has 18 rooms, 
° from 
July 1ith to Sept. 2th. Terms, $300. Suitable for large 
family or house party. Address 


E. HENRY POWELL, ° Burlington, Vt. 





When You 
Visit the 


World's 
Fair 


eeeoGO TO "LET ccc 


The only hotel within the grounds. 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations made for any 
date to Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Address, 


World’s Fair Grounds, ST. Louis. 

















VACATION RESORTS 

Along the North Shore of Long Island 
Sound, at the charming inland locations of 
Connecticut, and among the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, reached by the finest 
through and suburban train service running 
out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, New 
York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board, 
and passenger fares. 
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] electric -lighted solid through | 


DAILY TRAIN 


Chicago to California via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North- Western 
Line. Less than three days en route 
over the only double-track railway be- 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River. 
Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily. 


Two other fast trains leave 10.30 p. m. 
and 11.35 p. m. for 


San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland 


Ghe Best of Everything. 
Send four-cent stamp for booklet on 
California or two-cent stamp for 
ponent describing The Overland 

imited and the route it traverses. 
ot agents sell tickets via this line. 


munnbinnen 











SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


», Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., oo me 


Ontarie & Western Railway. If you are seekin 
our family in are on of absolute HEAL H 
cost, 2, 000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, 
.. Malaria or Mosquitoes, and within three 
ork, a country Ly ty recommended by 
he undersigned, or 
RBLY ILLUSTRATED 
t gives list of over 





de from New 
——. then send 6 cents for posta; 
Seat ates casio ia woe 
ry . 0 
Care I g Heuses, with their location, rates 


and Boardin 
of board, sd, facts, Mttreetious: etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 
win Ni NEW by at 141, 149, bow 425, 1,854, 1 5 Bresewey ip taid 
Place ; 287 4th A olumbus Av.; 153 Fast 125th St.; hs w 
rath 8 be; 182 Sth Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d se 
‘ROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.: 390 Broadway; 
in r _ J. C. ANDER 


Eagle ce. 
— General Passenger Agent, 56 suave St. ne Me We 





“Free from the care which weartes and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys " 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agen ew York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 











LAKE CHAM fe N and 
MOUNTAINS. 
Book re i complete list 
of hotels and boardingh ).2es. Board 
00 per w vos and upward. Mailed 
‘or 6c. postag: 
A. Wi ms ‘CLE as J 4 . P. A. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 


IN 
VERMONT 








Ry., 885 ode 











LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Oe Cooking Utensils, ees 2 Articles 
Crockery, vesodt © Earthen and Porce 
Ware, China and @ Sanitary Articles for sick comm 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, aay a hag 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, An 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
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Fare dupliator 
ial” 


{ : 14%, or 
FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO 
bee Building, 111 Johnu St., New York City. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 
Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., = ESSEX, CONN, 


Sample sent for 25 cents. 


STRAW HATS 


Are Ready. 


All the new braids, including the light 
weight Seino. 

Also a large variety of imported and 
domestic Softs in colors and black. 

Best quality at moderate price. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
1835 (LATE BIRD & CO.) 1904 


49 Nassau Street. 
— ——emeemer 


NECROLOGY 


ROBERT P. KEEP. 


Dr. Robert Porter Keep, head of the Porter School 
for Girls in gine gy Conn., died from pneumonia 
on June 3d. He had been in poor health for some time. 
owing chiefly to the anxieties and difficulties encoun- 
tered in connection with the school, which was for- 
merly conducted by his aunt, Miss Sarah Porter. Dr. 
Keep was born in Farmington on April 26th, 1844. He 
was a nephew of Noah Porter, some time President of 
Yale, from which university he was graduated in 
1865. From 1869 to 1871 he was the United States 
consul at the Peireus. He taught Greek in the Williston 
Seminary at Easthampton, Mass., from 1876 to 18865. 
Following this he was for eighteen years the principal 
of the Norwich Free Academy. He resigned this post 
to assume charge of the Porter school. 

Dr. Keep was the author of “ Translation of Antem- 
rieth’s Homeric Dictionary,’’ “‘ Homer’s Iliad, Books 
I-III and Books I-IV,” “ Stories from Herodotus and 
Book VII of the History,” ‘“ Essential Uses of the 
Moods in Greek and Latin,” and “ First Greek Les- 
sons.” The Gogres of Ph. D. was conferred upon him 
by Yale in 1869. He married Margaret Vryling 
Haines, of Elizabeth, N. J., on December 22nd, 1879. 
She died January 7th, 1893. Four years later he mar- 
ried Elizabeth V. Hale, of Elizabethtown, N. Y., who 
survives him. Dr. Keep was a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution. He was a true scholar and a pleasing 
writer. He occupied a high place among educators in 
this country. He went out of his way to help his stu- 
dents, and one tribute to him contains the following: 
“If all the people Dr. Keep loved and helped and 
worked for could tell of it now, what a chorus it 
would make. It seems to me he must be having some 
such chorus.” 
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WATCH HILL. 

For many years Watch Hill, Rhode Island, has been a 
popular summer resort, and the New Plimpton Hotel of 
which Thomas Parkes is proprietor, offers more attractions 
than ever this season. Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, 
and fishing are a few of the things that one can do at 
Watch Hill. Booklet will be sent free to subscribers of 
Toe InpEPENDENT by addressing Thomas Parkes, Prop., 
132 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send | 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 

“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ | ‘‘Rambler’’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 

“Tribuse” ‘**Crawford” | “Crescent” ‘Imperial’ 


| You See Them Everywhere 























The New Remington 
Billing Typewriter 


is the youngest member of 
the Remington family, but it 
has all the merits of its elders. 
It writes bills as fast as any 
other Remington writes 
letters. Adaptable to any 
method of billing and saves 
time and labor wherever used. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 BROADWAY NEW. YORK 
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COLLVER TOURS 
(De Luxe) 
small party sails JULY 2, returning 


Ghe 
A 
September 10, for 
A Tokyo telegram :—Last night the populace organized im- 
promptu lantern and transparency processions, and to-day the 
school children are singing in the streets in honor of the 
Japanese victory.” 


Another one:—* The Japanese mail steamships are resuming 
their regular trips.” 


JAPAN Never so Spectacular, Never more Safe. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


In the FALL with JAVA and BURMA 
$875 to $2,500 
Distinction and Distinctiveness Send for Booklet E. 


LEON L. COLLVER, 368 Boylston St., Boston, 


EXAMINE YOUR DENTIFRICE 


Acid and grit, deadliest enemies of the 
teeth, abound in cheap dentifrices. Fine per- 
fumes do not make fine dentifrices. Your 
teeth deserve better of you than to be offered 
up a sacrifice to your pocketbook. 


SOZODONT 


is of proven value. Sixty years is a pretty 
good test. No acid, no grit in Sozodont. 
The Liquid penetrates the little crevices and 
purifies them; the Powder gives a bright 
and polished surface. 


3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 


American Loan 


@ Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Capital, = = $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO_CHECK. 


Special Rates on Time Deposits. Trustee under Mortgages 
Transfer Agent, and Registrar of Stocks’and Bonds. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


C. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 
F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
Edwin F. Atkins John Lawrence 
Charles 8. Bird 8. E. Peabody 
George W. Brown Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Isaac T. Burr Albert A. Pope 
Samuel Carr Ri 
Gordon Dexter 
Eugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall 
Charles W Whittier 


N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 








A Spring 
TONIC 


Yrhen you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 


Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 








RumForp CHEmIcat Works, Providence, R.I. 
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HOTEL 
TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


Remains open 
throughout the year. 
Every Known com- 
fort and conven- 
ience. Golf. privi- 
leges; running water 
in bed rooms. 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO., 
D. S. WHITE, President. 
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New York Rep. at 289 Fourth Ave. 
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Survey of the World 


The vacancy in 
the Senate caused 
by the death of 
Mr. Quay was filled on the 1oth inst. by 
the appointment of Attorney-General 
Philander C. Knox. Governor Penny- 
packer explained at length why he had 
not called a special session of the Legis- 
lature. The movement in favor of Mr. 
Knox was a surprise to the politicians 
and did not come to the knowledge of 
the public until the 8th. It had been con- 
ceded that the appointment should be 


Attorney-General Knox 
Becomes a Senator 


given to a resident of the western end of 


the State. Several persons there, among 
them Henry C. Frick, a prominent Di- 
rector of the Steel Corporation, were re- 
garded as candidates. It appears that on 
the 7th Mr. Frick was in New York in 
consultation there with ex-Senator Cam- 
eron and other persons concerning the 
vacancy; that Mr. Cameron then 
went to Philadelphia for a _ confer- 
ence with President Cassatt, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
(a Democrat); Senator Penrose, and 
Insurance Commissioner Durham in 
the interest of the appointment of Mr. 
Knox; that Mr. Frick arrived in Phila- 
delphia on the 8th and at once permitted 
the press to know that he was working in 
behalf of Mr. Knox, and that Mr. Frick 
and Mr. Cameron passed the night with 
President Cassatt. It was on the 8th 
that the place was offered to Mr. Knox, 
and he at once communicated with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by telephone, obtaining 
his consent that the appointment might 
be accepted. The Philadelphia news- 
papers agree in saying that several meet- 
ings were held in Mr. Cassatt’s office and 
that the final and decisive conference 
took place there on the oth. Later on 


the same day the Republican leaders of 
Pittsburg accepted the action thus taken, 
and in the evening the projected appoint- 
ment was made known, and formally ac- 
cepted by Mr. Knox, at a dinner in Mr. 
Cassatt’s country-house, among those — 
present being Governor Pennypacker, 
Mr. Knox, President Baer, of the Read- 
ing Railroad; Mr. Frick, ex-Senator 
Cameron and Clement A. Griscom. “ It 
is no secret,” says the Philadelphia Press, 
ex-Postmaster-General Smith’s paper, 
“that Mr. Knox is not the first choice of 
the party leaders in Allegheny County. 
He was presented by the business inter- 
ests, which in that county are apt to be 
listened to when their wishes are ex- 
pressed.” The appointment is warmly 
commended by the Press and generally 
by the Republican newspapers. On the 
other hand, the Democratic newspapers 
assert that Mr. Knox has been taken out 
of the Department of Justice by the Trust 
and railroad interests, to which he was 
hostile there. They remark that Mr. 
Frick, a prominent officer of the Steel 
Corporation, is regarded as representing 
there in part the interests of Mr. Rocke- 
feller; that Mr. Cassatt’s company is 
interested in the Steel Rail Association 
and the combination alleged to exist in 
the coal trade. Published statements 
from many Democratic legislators and 
politicians show that they substantially 
agree in expressing the opinion that Mr. 
Roosevelt was “ willing to placate the 
Trusts,” or had “ surrendered ” to them. 
It is said by some that Mr. Knox in the 
Senate will represent the President’s pol- 
icy concerning corporations and will sug- 
gest legislation there in accord with it. 
Mr. Knox says that the President told 
him he thought it was his duty to take 
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the place, because his appointment would 
promote harmony in the party and open 
the way for a long term of public service. 
His retirement, he adds, cannot interfere 
with the enforcement of the laws affect- 
ing Trusts, because the President’s Trust 
policy was his own, and there is no scarc- 
ity of men competent to carry it out. The 
term for which he is appointed will ex- 
pire in March next, but it is assumed 
that he will be elected for the ensuing 
full term. It is reported that the Presi- 
dent would like to place Ambassador 
Choate at the head of the Department ; 
also that he may promote William A. 
Day, who for some time has assisted Mr. 
Knox in prosecuting the Trust suits. 


& 


An increase of voting 
strength for the Repub- 
lican party in Oregon 
is shown by the results of the election 
last week in that State, when members 
of Congress, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and subordinate State officers 
were chosen. The Republican plurality 
was about 20,000, which may be com- 


The Field of 
National Politics 


pared with 13,000 for McKinley in 1900 
and 10,000 in the same year at an elec- 


tion similar to this one. There were in- 
creased pluralities in the two Congres- 
sional Districts, the sum of them being 
nearly 20,000, against 15,000 two years 
ago.—Speaker Cannon still says that he 
does not want the Vice-Presidential 
nomination and will not take it. He is 
to be permanent chairman of the con- 
vention. “If I should be nominated,” 
he remarks, “I would decline, and then 
direct the clerks to call the roll for other 
nominations.” At present, Senator Fair- 
banks is the leading candidate for the 
place. Ex-Senator Wolcott has been in- 
vited and has consented to make the 
nominating speech. As Colorado is near 
the head of the alphabetical list, Mr. 
Fairbanks’s friends think that other 
State delegations thereafter may accept 
him. It is said that he is unwilling to 
make a contest with any one for the 
nomination. The orators selected to 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt are ex-Governor 
Black, of New York; Senator Beveridge ; 
George A. Knight, of California; Joseph 
B. Cotton, of Minnesota; Harry Stillwell 
Edwards, of Georgia, and Henry S. 
Cummings (a negro), of Baltimore. Mr. 
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Cummings is a lawyer of recognized 
ability, who made a good record in the 
Council of his city—Recent State con- 
ventions have increased the number of 
Democratic delegates who will vote for 
Judge Parker, but only about 200 have 
been positively instructed in his favor. 
A prominent Democratic paper that has 
canvassed the delegates gives him 321, 
and it is generally expected that he will 
have not less than 450 on the first ballot. 
Mr. Hearst’s friends have published a 
table claiming for him 180, against 175 
for Judge Parker. They rely upon con- 
tests, and even assert that 18 of Indiana’s 
30 delegates (all instructed for Parker) 
will vote for their candidate. At the 
beginning of the present week they 
claimed a clear majority of the delegates 
elected for the convention in Illinois. 
The delegations of Hawaii and Idaho 
have been instructed for Mr. Hearst. In 
Colorado, a Hearst resolution was de- 
feated by a vote of 4 to 1. Instructions 
were given for no one, but Mr. Bryan 
was warmly commended. In the Dela- 
ware convention instructions were given 
for Judge Gray, but, he says, against his 
expressed wishes. He supports the can- 
didacy of Judge Parker. Virginia’s con- 
vention, following the advice of Senators 
Daniel and Martin, gave no instructions 
and declined by a vote of 818 to 728 even 
to indorse Judge Parker ; but it is under- 
stood that both Senators and nearly all 
of the delegates intend to vote for him. 
At the Kentucky convention, Mr. Hearst 
gained little or nothing in return for the 
hard work of his friends in that State. 
There was a factional contest between 
Governor Beckham and his followers on 
one side, and the two Senators on the 
other. The Governor’s friends were vic- 
torous by a vote of 2to 1. By a larger 
majority the convention declined to con- 
sider a Parker resolution. But it is ex- 
pected that the State’s vote will be cast 
for Parker, under the unit rule—NMr. 
Bryan publishes in his paper the long 
protests sent by Governor Altgeld to 
President Cleveland when the latter or- 
dered Federal troops to Chicago at the 
time of the riots—A long interview with 
Mr. Hearst has appeared in a few pa- 
pars. His own candidacy, he says, is of 
no moment, except as it bears upon the 
question whether the progressive element 
of the party shall prevail. In his opin- 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


ion, the one preponderating issue this 
year is that which is created by the 
Trusts—an issue growing out of the ex- 
actions of. Trusts that seek to create 
monopolies in the necessities of life, and 
out of the depredations of Trusts that 
are purely speculative. “I shall be en- 
tirely satisfied,” he adds, “if my candi- 
dacy so crystallizes this issue that it will 
neither be overlooked or neglected.” 


5 


Dominick J. Murphy, 
who was Commissioner 
of Pensions in Mr. 
Cleveland’s second term, has been elected 
Secretary of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission. Mr. Murphy is a lawyer in 
Washington, where he has recently been 
the editor and owner of a Catholic week- 
ly, The New Century, in which the atti- 
tude of our Government toward the 
friars in the Philippines has been ably 
defended against the hostile criticism of 
some other Catholic journals.—Final ac- 
tion concerning the currency of Panama 
has not yet been taken by the Legislature 
of the Republic. Because the question is 
one of great importance to the United 
States it has become the subject of ear- 
nest discussion at Washington, where it 
is being considered by a mixed commis- 
sion. consisting of three representatives 
of Panama, Admiral Walker, Secretary 
Taft and several other officers of the 
War Department. At one of the meet- 
ings last week Secretary Taft empha- 
sized the importance of having a stable 
currency on the Isthmus. The basis, he 
said, must be satisfactory to the United 
States. If provision were made for the 
use of much silver, there must be an am- 
ple gold reserve. For such a reserve 
Panama has made no provision. It is 
expected that the gold standard will be 
adopted, with regulations like those im- 
posed in the Philippines for maintaining 
the parity of the silver coins that will be 
in common use. 


Isthmian Canal 
Questions 


Following the murder of 
fifteen non-union miners 
by an explosion of dyna- 
mite at the Independence railway sta- 
tion, in Colorado, at 2 a. m. on the 6th, 
there were riots in Victor, where two 
men were shot at a mass meeting 
called to protest against the crime, and 


Colorado’s 
Labor War 
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the miners’ union hall was attacked by 
the militia. Drastic measures were at 
once taken to preserve order and de- 
prive the union men of all power. The 
sheriff, formerly a union miner, was 
forced by the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion to resign. His successor ap- 
pointed 1,000 deputies; who began to 
scour the hills for union miners. The 
City Marshal, who had begun to swear 
in and to arm union men as deputies, 
was deposed. A vigilance committee 
took charge of local governments 
throughout the county. Many peace 
officers in other towns were deposed; 
some of them were arrested and placed 
in the barracks, or “ bull-pen,” where 
200 union miners were already in cus- 
tody. On the 8th military rule, re- 
quired by “a state of insurrection and 
rebellion,” was proclaimed for the 
county by the Governor, and Adjutant- 
General Bell took command. A com- 
mission was appointed to examine the 
prisoners and to report concerning 
those who should be expelled or de- 
ported. At Dunnville, a small mining 
settlement, about 50 miners in camp 
were raided by the militia. The min- 
ers began the shooting, but they were 
soon put to flight. One was killed; a 
dozen were captured. On the 9th Gen- 
eral Bell closed the famous Portland 
mine, alleging that it was “ harboring 
dangerous and lawless men,” who gave 
aid to others who were breaking the 
laws. It appears that half or two- 
thirds of the 600 employees were union 
men; the other mines (employing non- 
union men) had been closed since the 
dynamite murders at Independence 
station. It was ordered that men em- 
ployed in the mine must have cards is- 
sued by the Mine Owners’ Association 
(of which the company is not a mem- 
ber), and that this must be the rule in 
all mines of the district. Unknown 
men wrecked the office and machinery 
of the Victor Record, an organ of the 
union, which had urged that the strike 
be called. off. It has not been ascer- 
tained by which side the attack was 
made, but the strikers had ceased to be 
active. A movement for the extermi- 
nation of all unions was started, and 
an agreement for a boycott against 
them was signed by all to whom it was 
presented. Search for the murderers 
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of the fifteen miners was made. The 
man who exploded the dynamite had 
fled. General Bell expected, he said, 
to capture him. He declared that he 
had evidence enough to convict 40 of 
his prisoners; 60 of them were trans- 
ferred from the “ bull-pen ” to a prison, 
where they are held on a charge of 
murder. Women belonging to auxil- 
iary branches of the miners’ union 
were warned against making incen- 
diary remarks. Joseph Hamilton, 
chairman of the Democratic County 
Committee, was summoned before the 
Commission. Because he admitted 
that he had expressed opinions in favor 
of labor unions he was ordered to 
leave the county within four days. 
Parties of union prisoners have been 
deported by rail every day. At first 
they were sent to Denver, but later 
they were escorted into Western Kan- 
sas, where, on the 1oth, 91 were left 
on the prairie. Ordered out of the 
State by a Kansas sheriff, they began 
to make their way westward. All the 
deported have been warned that if they 
return it will be at the peril of their 
lives. The union (Western Federa- 
tion of Miners) has formally de- 
nounced the crime committed at Inde- 
pendence station, and has offered a fe- 
ward of $5,000 for the detection of the 
murderers. It has also asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate “ the ter- 
rible crimes being perpetrated in Colo- 
rado in the name of law and order.” 
The Supreme Court of the State, in a 
decision relating to the application for 
a writ of habeas corpus in the case of 
the president of the union, for some 
months past a military prisoner, sus- 
tains the Governor in the action taken 
under military om, 


The Honorary 
Board of Filipino 
Commissioners, con- 
sisting of 48 prominerit natives of the 
islands, arrived in Washington on the 
gth, and became the guests of the Gov- 
ernment. Responding to an address of 
welcome from District Commissioner 
McFarland, Dr. Pardo de Tavera (of the 
Philippine Government Commission) ex- 
plained that the Filipinos had fought 
against the Americans because it was 
feared that the civil and religious tyranny 


== The Visiting 
Filipino Commission 
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of Spain would be continued under 
American rule: 

“We did not know at the time of the bene- 
ficent purposes which animated you. But so 
soon as we learned what these purposes were 
we were glad to accept the conditions. None 
of you can appreciate the emotions which 
welled up within us when our eyes rested upon 
the White House, within whose walls your be- 
loved President McKinley evolved the inten- 
tion of stretching out his beneficent hand to 
us to raise us up to the plane upon which you 
now stand, and place within us the same be- 
liefs that you now have in this great country.” 


At a reception in the office of the Secre- 
tary of War the guests listened to a brief 
address from Secretary Taft, who prom- 
ised, if Mr. Roosevelt should be elected 
in November, to revisit the islands on a 
tour of inspection. He was sure that 
all of them would feel that in his office, 
as at Manila, there was an intense desire 
“to preserve the Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos.” He reminded them that the law 
providing for the election of a popular 
Assembly in the islands empowered the 
President to decide when the condition 
of the islands warranted such an election. 
It would be necessary for him (the Sec- 
retary) to ascertain by personal inspec- 
tion whether the time for the Assembly 
had arrived: 

“We shall not be satisfied, as long as the 
majority continues in the House and Senate 
as it is, until we obtain the legislation which 
you and I know is necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the Philippine Islands. I have 
every confidence that the bill which has passed 
the House and is pending in the Senate will 
pass that body in a more or less amended form, 
and when it does pass, American capital will 
go into those islands for the construction of 
railroads and such other works as are neces- 
sary to make the islands produce what they 
ought to.” 


Replying to the Secretary, Dr. Pardo de 
Tavera said that the sentiment of a mass 
meeting held in Manila at the time of the 
Commission’s departure was one of grati- 
tude. The people expected that the visit 
of the Commission would make a new 
bond of union between the islands and 
the States: 


“And they charged us very expressly and 
explicitly to convey to the Government of the 
United States their perfect faith that the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Government 
would only work for the benefit of the Filipino 


people. They charged me further to state to 








the Government that the phrase which you 
have used to express concisely and concretely 
the policy to be followed by the Government 
of the United States with respect to the is- 
lands, that the Philippines are for the Filipinos, 
they do not consider as a phrase of only your 
own, but as illustrating the intentions and pur- 
poses of the American Government and the 
people of the United States toward the islands. 
And they also charged me to say to you and 
the Government that they were confident that 
as the time when the Philippine Assembly 
could be organized is left to you, they were 
fully convinced that when you make your 
promised visit you will realize that the time 
will be ripe -for its establishment.” 

Ricarte, the captured insurgent leader, 
has not been sent back to Guam, but has 
been sentenced to be imprisoned seven 
years for conspiracy and for carrying 
concealed weapons.—In Cuba there is 
talk of another loan of $12,000,000 or 
$15,000,000, to be used in paying the sol- 
diers and in making roads.—Judge 
Wickersham, of Alaska, has decided that 
the native Eskimos and Russian _half- 
breeds of that Territory who have settled 
habitations are citizens. This does not 
make them voters, but it gives them new 
rights with respect to mining claims, land 
titles, pilot licenses and the like. 

& 
It is reported that the Pope is 


French ‘ ° 

Politics ‘¢ferring any action toward a 
reconciliation with the French 

Government in the expectation that 


Premier Combes will not long retain his 
office and in the hope that his successor 
will be less antagonistic to the Church. 
Whether the fall of the present Ministry 
is imminent or not is, however, highly 
uncertain. M. Combes is well supported 
in his anti-clerical action, but he is now 
being atttacked by the Socialists on the 
ground that he is using the religious agi- 
tation merely to keep himself in office, 
and as a cloak to cover his inactivity in 
the direction of the social reforms to 
which he is pledged and which they con- 
sider of much more importance than his 
war against the friars. M. Millerand, 
the Socialist ex-Minister, in a debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies on Friday last 
charged Premier Combes with betraying 
the cause of social reform, when the 
Premier retaliated sharply, by taking ad- 
vantage of an interruption. One of the 


members on the Right shouted: “ What 
about the Carthusian millions?” to which 
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he responded: “ That is one of the most 
painful recollections of my life. I sacri- 
ficed certain proof of an infamy commit- 
ted against me to high political consid- 
erations.” In reply to an interpellation 
concerning the scandal he said he was 
glad to reveal the secret which had 
weighed upon him, and stated that in 
December, 1902, his son, Edgar Combes, 
who was Secretary of the Ministry of the 
Interior, was approached by M. Lagrave, 
now Commissioner of France at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, offering 
$400,000 if M. Combes would bring in a 
bill authorizing the Carthusian monks to 
remain at Grande Chartreuse. The pro- 
duction of lizweurs at Grande Chartreuse 
is immensely profitable to the monastery 
and they could undoubtedly afford to pay 
much larger sums for the privilege of re- 
maining undisturbed. M. Lagrave re- 
fused to give the name of the person for 
whom he was acting, but stated that it 
was known to M. Millerand. M. Combes 
claims that M. Millerand came to him 
and begged him not to divulge the names 
for important political considerations. 
Amid great excitement a parliamentary 
commission of 33 deputies was ordered 
to make a full investigation of the mat- 
ter—The French Naval Budget pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies pro- 
vides for a total appropriation of $62,- 
000,000, which is $1,050,000 more than 
was called for in the budget of the pres- 
ent year. The increase provides for a 
reorganization of the coast defense and 
a reserve division of armored cruisers for 
the northern squadron, and a division of 
torpedo boat destroyers for the Asiatic 
squadron. The Minister of Marine, M. 
Pelletan, expressed regret that the 
amount asked for does not permit him to 
increase the number of torpedo boats and 
submarines to a greater extent, stating 
that the immense utility of these vessels 
has been proved by the Russo-Japanese 
war.—The Foreign Minister, M. Del- 
cassé, in reply to the request of a Social- 
ist member, M. De Pressensé, that 
France should make a naval demonstra- 
tion against Turkey in order to stop Ar- 
menian persecutions, gave the results of 
the official investigation of the French 
Consul in the Sasun (Sassoon) district. 
It showed there had been a number of 
bloody combats, and villages had been 
captured by the troops and destroyed, but 
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it was impossible to estimate even ap- 
proximately the number of villages de- 
stroyed or the number of people killed. 
Some accounts said that twenty-five vil- 
larges and others that fifteen villages had 
been destroyed. There was no doubt the 
uprising resulted in the killing of many 
rebels and alsc in the death of many 
peaceful peasants. 


The Tibetans continue to 
show a strange mixture of 
personal recklessness and 
military incapacity. Their long isolation 
and devotion to a religion of non-resist- 
ance have left them incapable of either 
comprehending or resisting the invaders. 
They endeavor to frighten the English 
by yells and gesticulations from the 
walls, and by howling like wild animals 
around the camp at night. The easy 
task of attacking the supply trains and 
cutting communications with India, 
which would have been the first thing 
done by the most ignorant savage tribe, 
does not seem to have occurred to them, 
and the British receive their food sup- 


The British 
in Tibet 


plies and morning papers with almost un- 
failing regularity. Yet they keep up a 
continuous and obviously futile bom- 
bardment of the British post at Gyangtse, 
and sacrifice themselves in hopeless but 


repeated charges. The British post at 
Khangma on the road to Lhasa was at- 
tacked by 1,100 Tibetans with great 
ferocity. The British losses were one 
Ghurka killed and five wounded, while 
the Tibetans left 174 dead around the 
post, and many others were killed in the 
pursuit. The lamas are going through 
the country preaching a holy war and 
endeavoring to arouse the people to de- 
stroy the invaders. According to Rus- 
sian advices the excitement is extending 
to people of Mongolia and among the 
Russian Kalmucks and Buriats. If the 
Mongolian tribes are induced to go to the 
assistance of the Tibetans the situation 
of the British would be precarious, since 
they are great fighters and form as fine 
a force of irregular cavalry as the Rus- 
sian Cossacks. The British occupy the 
village of Chung-lo, about 1,500 yards 
from the town of Gyangtse. No attempt 
will be made to take the Yong, or fort 
of Gyangtse, by storm, as it is a strong 
tho ancient castle standing on a steep 
hill some 600 feet above the valley. This 
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is being undermined by a tunnel from 
the British camp for the purpose of 
blowing it up. re 


Ordination Controversy he — 


in Sweden ; 
versy has arisen 


not unlike the Apostolicum discussion in 
Germany several years ago, when Pro- 
fessor Harnack advised the theological 
students with advanced views to petition 
the Government to cut the Apostles’ 
Creed out of the ordination vow. In 
Sweden the candidate is by law com- 
pelled to take upon himself the work of 
the ministry “in accordance with the 
sacred books of the Old and the New 
Testament and in-accordance with the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, as this 
was directed by the Congress of Upsala 
in 1593.” Modern theology has found 
its way into the Swedish Universities, 
too, and the students joined in a petition 
asking that this ordination vow be 
changed in such a way that a man with 
more modern views could also with a 
good conscience enter the Swedish min- 
istry. The General Church Congress, 
held in 1903, adopted a changed formula, 
in which the candidate promises to 
preach in accordance with Scriptures and 
the Confessions, “ according to his best 
knowledge and conscience.” The Gov- 
ernment asked a formal opinion of the 
Consistories on this innovation, and has 
now received two reports. The major- 
ity declares that the Government must 
sanction the changed formula, but favors 
the new wording; the ministry are op- 
posed to any change, chiefly on account 
of the danger involved for the confes- 
sional status of the Church as such. 
Protests of a determined character are 
coming in from various sections of the 
Church, but as the Cultus Minister is a 
liberal, it is generally expected that the 
students will have their wishes gratified. 


os 


There 
liable 


is no 
news this 

week from the 
Kwan-Tung peninsula. From Che- 
Foo there have been daily reports of 
the bombardment of Port Arthur and 
of important battles in the vicinity, 
but Che-Foo has been the source of 
so many wild rumors during the war 


The Russo-Japanese +4 


War 
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that it is impossible to tell what prog- 
ress the Japanese are really making 
toward the investment of the strong- 
hold. They apparently have plenty of 
time at their disposal to arrange for 
siege or assault. General Oku’s forces 
have no difficulty in keeping above 
Polan-Tien the small Russian army 
which occupies the upper part of the 
Liao-Tung peninsula, and General 
Kuropatkin shows no disposition to 
move southward from Liao-Yang in 
force, probably for fear that such an 
expedition would be taken in the flank 
or rear by the Japanese at Siu-Yen, 
only forty miles east of the railroad. 
During the week important forward 
movements have been made by Gen- 
eral Kuroki on his left and right wing 
in the capture respectively of Siu-Yen 
and Samaja. The attack on Siu-Yen 
was made by the first and third army 
corps in co-operation; a force moving 
southwest from Feng-Wang-Cheng at 
“ the same time that the troops which 
had been landed at Taku-Shan ap- 
proached the town from the southeast. 
On the morning of June 8th a Japanese 
infantry brigade, two mountain batter- 
ies and five squadrons of cavalry at- 
tacked on the south and east, but were 
held in check by the Russian artillery. 
After a two hours’ fight the Cossacks 
holding the pass on the east of the town 
were driven back, but the Japanese 
could not approach, on account of the 
heavy Russian fire. In the afternoon 
the Japanese made a flanking move- 
ment to the northeast, threatening to 
cut off the line of retreat, and in con- 
sequence the town was evacuated. 
The Japanese loss is reported at 100 
and the Russians only one killed. 
Samaja, north of Feng-Wang-Cheng 
and on the road to Mukden, was taken 
by the Japanese on June 7th, with a 
brigade of infantry, two batteries of 
artillery and three squadrons of cav- 
alry. The Russian loss was about 100 
and the Japanese 300. General Kuro- 
patkin has his headquarters at Liao- 
Yang, where he eats, sleeps and works 
in a railroad car divided into three 
rooms. From Russian sources it is 
reported that two battalions of Japan- 
ese marching westward from Feng- 
Wang-Cheng toward Hai-Cheng on 
the railroad and about 30 miles from 
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this point, were ambushed in a ravine, 
and were practically annihilated by rifle 
and artillery fire from above at close 
range.—The Japanese have purchased 
the “ Protector,” a submarine boat in- 
vented by Simon Lake, and built at 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1902. The boat 
was offered to the United States Gov- 
ernment for $250,000, and on account 
of her novel construction was the sub- 
ject of much popular interest and of 
several debates in Congress. At the 
banquet following the launching of the 
vessel, Baron Ferson, of the Russian 
Embassy, who was a speaker, said: 

“The ‘Protector’ is a wonderful fighting 
machine. But I don’t believe the United States 
will ever let her get away from her own 
shores.” 


The Russian Government tried to buy 
her, but Mr. Lake considered it his duty 
to give his Government the first chance. 
The boat was smuggled out of the 
country most ingeniously. The stor- 
age batteries, weighing 80,000 pounds, 
which run her when submerged, were 
shipped to Japan over a month ago, and 
the “ Protector’ was run to New York 
by her gasoline engines. There she 
was taken on board the “ Fortuna,” a 
Norwegian steamship, and shipped as 
cargo. The Russian papers accuse the 
United States of violating its neutral- 
ity by permitting the boat to leave. 


Js 


The correspondence between 
the British Government and 
that of the Kongo Free 
State has been published. The Kongo 
Government complained that the report 
of the British Consular agent, Mr. Case- 
ment, does not give the names of persons 
and places in the accounts of instances of 
brutal treatment of the natives by officials 
and traders. If these details were fur- 
nished the Kongo Government would in- 
vestigate the charges. The Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Lansdowne, in reply, said 
that the names and dates were withheld 
because such particulars, if published, 
would be accessible to the officials in the 
Kongo to whom abuses were attributed. 
They would thus have an opportunity of 
exercising pressure on the witnesses or 
of concealing the evidence of their own 
malpractices. He mentioned an instance 
in which such witnesses had disappeared. 


The Kongo 
Atrocities 
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The Kongo Government replied that the 
witnesses had probably disappeared after 
giving false evidence to Casement. Lord 
Lansdowne stated his readiness to fur- 
nish all the information at his disposal 
to a special commission, composed of 
persons not connected with the Kongo 
State, which should be appointed with 
power to collect evidence and protect 
witnesses. Sir Charles Dilke in the dis- 
cussion of the Casement report in the 
House of Commons advocated an appeal 
to the United States to act with Great 
Britain in making a searching inquiry. 
He thought the time had come 

“to sweep away all the difficulties and force 
the Government to act by stronger measures 
than mere words and dispatches with reference 
to this horrible scandal.” 


The Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Earl Percy, said that the Casement 
report had been submitted to all the Pow- 
ers and that the United States, Italy and 
Turkey has assured the British Govern- 
ment that they would give it their earnest 
consideration. The other Powers said 


they believed their material interests were 
not sufficient to warrant active participa- 


tion in the matter. He charged the of- 
ficials with permitting “insensate, in- 
human cruelties to be practiced that they 
might profit by the collection of rubber.” 
It was not a question of the existence of 
the sovereignty of the Kongo State, but 
of the fair fame of Western civilization, 
the reputation of that creed upon whose 
principles that civilization was based. 
& 

In international politics it has 
been found that the easiest 
way to gain control over a country is to 
loan it money. In accordance with this 
policy the French control of Morocco 
will begin with such a loan of money, 
which, of course, the Sultan greatly 
needs. The Government offers to 
loan $10,000,000 from the Bank of 
Paris, but since a French trading 
company, the Compagnie Marocaine, 
offers the same amount at a lower 
rate of interest the Sultan natural- 
ly wishes to accept the latter. This, 
however, does not suit the purposes of 
the French Government, so the official 
loan will probably be forced upon him. 
There has been much indignation ex- 
pressed in Germany and in Spain be- 


Morocco 
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cause of the way the interests of these 
two countries in Morocco were ignored 
in the recent convention between Eng- 
land and France. The Pan-Germanic Con- 
gress meeting at Lubeck on May 3oth 
declared it is “imperatively necessary 
for the political and business interests 
of the Empire to acquire a foothold on 
the Atlantic Coast region of Morocco.” 
Count von Pfeil said it was a national 
misfortune that 32,000 German emi- 
grants yearly sought the shores of the 
United States, when there was a large 
territory at Germany’s doors, whose ac- 
quisition would not cost any difficulties 
worth mentioning.—The release of Ion 
Perdicaris is expected this week, as the 
Sultan is willing to pay the ransom, $70,- 
000, and grant the conditions imposed by 
Raisuli, who will then become legal Gov- 
ernor of the district he now controls. An 
interesting letter from Mr. Perdicaris to 
his friend, A. J. Dawson, the novelist and 
traveler, gives an interesting account of 
the kidnapping: 

“Nothing more startling and unexpected 
than the circumstances of our capture could 
be imagined. A quiet domestic dinner with- 
out guests, the windows open, the table a mass 
of flowers, then suddenly, like an avalanche, 
the yelling onset of Raisuli’s men—it was a 
classic scene of rapine and confusion; nor 
would it be easy to conceive a picture more 
wild and gloomy than our forced journey; in 
fact, the libretto was perfect. 

“Tt is easy now to write in this strain when 
we are assured that negotiations for our re- 
lease are concluding, but during that terrible 
twenty-four hours’ ride, over rocks and bowl- 
ders, and through dense thickets, where our 
captors had at times literally to cut their way 
in order to avoid the villages on the beaten 
track—well, we had no such consolation then 
—none of any sort indeed. 

“You may conceive my feelings while be- 
ing dragged along by ruffians, who began 
their amiable attentions by clubbing us with 
rifles and threatening us with their murderous 
looking curved daggers. I was astonished to 
learn that our fears were not really well 
founded. We have learned that Raisuli’s chief 
object is to secure the release of members of 
his own Kabyle, unjustly or at least treacher- 
ously entrapped and imprisoned by the Bashaw 
of Tangier. 

“Another startling surprise is to find in 
Raisuli himself the most interesting and kindly 
hearted native gentleman it has been my good 
fortune to have known. It is impossible not to 
like the man, conscious as I am of the injury 
all at Tangier suffered at his hands.” 
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NE of the strongest intrenchments 
of our piously defended system of 
household industry is its supposed 

economy. “ The careful housewife” is 
our ideal of a wise and judicious expender 
of money, some even going so far as to 
call her a “ partner” in the business of 
housekeeping. A recent defender of this 
view, Mr. Robert Webster Jones, writing 
in the March House Keeper, says defini- 
tively: 

“In the ideal marriage husband and wife 
are equal partners. Two departments engage 
the energy and attention of the firm, the earn- 
ing department and the home department. 
One is as important as the other. Each re- 
quires an expert, industrious, watchful man- 
ager if the home is to be successful. S 
His wife is doing just as much as he is for 
the success of the firm, if not more.” 


If this is a true position, it does, indeed, 
go far to justify our methods of living, 
even if they are archaic. But is it? 

Let us give a fair examination to this 
particular point, the economy of domes- 
tic industry, not touching on any other 
aspect of the question. 

Merely as a matter of business, is it 
good business? 

What is, exactly, the business we are 
to study? 

It is that of catering to the personal 
physical needs of the human animal, car- 
ing for the health of the body, providing 
shelter, warmth, food and cleanliness. 
There are additional minor clauses and 
there are some very important psychic as- 
sociations ; but we will only discuss here 
the material side. 

The home is intended to furnish shelter 
and protection to the family—sleeping ac- 
commodations, food, and those cleansing 
processes so essential to all civilized life. 
The business of the home is in the rent 
or purchase and replenishment of the 
place and plant; the provision of supplies 
for consumption; the preparation and 
service of food, and all kinds of cleaning. 
What is commonly called “ housekeep- 


ing ” really embraces this group of indus- 
tries, arbitrarily connected by custom, but 
in their nature not only diverse, but gross- 
ly incompatible. 

Weare familiar with each as a business 
by itself; as in the service of cooked food, 
long practiced in the many forms of eat- 
ing house; in the furnishing of shelter 
and rest at night, as in lodging house or 
dormitory; the cleaning of the person 
and of clothing, as in bath-house or laun- 
dry; the nursing of the sick, as in hos- 
pitals; the care and training of children, 
as in nursery or school. All these forms 
of specialized human business are known 
to us, with their skilled officials; but in 
our common thought—and practice—we 
hold that they are better done in the lump, 
at home. 


As separate businesses we can plainly 
see their incompatibility. No man adver- 
tises a “Restaurant and Laundry,” or 
“ Bakery and Bath-house ”—the associa- 
tion of fresh food and soiled linen or un- 
clean bodies would not be pleasant to our 


minds. Neither should we patronize a 
“ Kindergarten and Carpet Cleaning Es- 
tablishment,” or “ Primary School and 
Dressmaking Parlor,” and, above all, 
should we avoid a dormitory for adults 
which was at the same time a nursery for 
infants. In the care of the sick, for their 
sakes as well as the other interests in- 
volved, we isolate them as far as possible ; 
a hospital naturally striving for quiet and 
cleanliness. 

Yet we carry on all these contradictory 
trades in one small building, and also live 
in it! 

Not only do we undertake to have all 
these labors performed in one house, but 
by one person. 

In full ninety per cent. of our American 
homes there is but one acting functionary 
to perform these varied and totally dis- 
similar functions—to be cook, laundress, 
chambermaid, charwoman, seamstress, 
nurse and governess. 

But one character in history or fiction 
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can approach this position, the sole sur- 
vivor of the shipwrecked “ Nancy,” who 
so cheerfully relates: 


“O I’m the cook and the captain bold, 

And the mate of the ‘ Nancy’ brig; 
And the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite. 

And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 


The average housewife can similarly 

boast : 

“O I’m the cook and the seamstress neat, 
And the nurse when ills betide; 

And the laundress jade and the chambermaid 
And the governess beside! ” 


The person who is expected to achieve 
this miracle is not some specially selected 
paragon of varied ability, but merely the 
average woman; neither is she prepared 
for her herculean tasks (Hercules was 
never required to perform his twelve la- 
bors all at once!) by a rigorous course of 
training, but is supposed to be fitted by 
nature for their successful achievement, 
aided perhaps by instruction from a simi- 
larly well prepared predecessor. Under 
these circumstances the wonder is that 
even half of us live to grow up, that our 
average of intelligence and ability is so 
good, and that our common standard of 
comfort and cleanliness, of health, vigor 
and peace of mind is as high as it is; that 
any degree of family happiness remains 
to us; and it is no wonder whatever, but 
an inevitable consequence, that the waste 
and incompetence manifested in this piti- 
ful business constitute so huge a loss 
and injury. Let us examine the waste 
first. Wealth is increased by productive 
labor. Whatever checks, reduces or 
weakens that labor is a loss to us. Wealth 
is diminished by unnecessary expenditure 
in time, labor or money. Our domestic 
administration wastes nearly half the pro- 
ductive labor of the world, and costs three 
times what it need cost in time, labor and 
money. 

This method of running six great busi- 
nesses in one unsuitable shop, by one un- 
suitable person, is expensive. The labor 
of the world is performed by men and 
women. In harems, it is true, women are 
exclusively maintained for purposes other 
than economic, and in our scanty propor- 
tion of “ upper classes ” the same ideal is 
upheld}; but in the great majority of the 
population the woman, vigorous and 
valuable, works, as she has done from the 
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beginning of human life. The proportion 
of women in America who keep even 
one servant is shown by our last census to 
be about one to sixteen. 

The fact that most women are not paid 
for their labor does not deprive them of 
economic value, tho it does of economic 
independence. Slaves were not paid, yet 
were worth good money in the market. 

Half the labor of the world is woman’s 
labor. 

The waste under discussion is this: We 
take half the people of the world and set 
them to wait upon the other half, thus 
limiting the output of their labor exactly 
as it would that of a lumber camp if half 
the men were assigned to wait upon the 
other half instead of chopping wood; or 
of an army if half the soldiers were 
“keeping tent ”’ instead of fighting ; or of 
a ship’s crew if half the sailors were 
cooks. 

In any body of civilized men special- 
ized labor meets the needs of the group, 
a certain number being employed in each 
industry ; and as machinery and organi- 
zation improve, it takes fewer numbers to 
do the same work, thus setting free more 
human power to meet higher needs and 
increasing wealth. 

In savagery each man, wholly un- 
specialized, spends all his time and labor 
on his immediate physical needs, and not 
only can do nothing else, but does this 
most miserably. For each man to require 
one other man to thus take care of him is 
but one degree better than savagery, and 
the degree is not raised by the other man’s 
being a woman. The amount of product- 
ive labor wasted is that between the num- 
ber of people really required to carry on 
their trade in proper business methods 
and the present number—half the adult 
population. 

Among the rich in our cities, or wher- 
ever servants are kept, we increase the 
waste of labor, and also that of purchas- 
ing and depreciation of plant. 

In the primitive family group, where 
the wife is the servant, many interests 
combine to make her exert herself to the 
best advantage, to do as much and spend 
as little as possible. The enlarged group, 
where two or more women are doing this 
same kind of work, adds to every element 
of expeiise and loses the earlier tendency 
to cautious economy. 
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We should also recognize in this con- 
nection that a superior family with ser- 
vants involves an inferior family to fur- 
nish them. Where all families are well 
to do, no servants are obtainable. 

The real unit of domestic industry is 
the family itself. Where servants are 
added we have a sort of feudal group, 
and in admiring the smooth workings of 
a large, well managed, wealthy household 
we should hold clearly in mind those 
subsidiary cottages or tenement rooms in 
which reside the tributary families with- 
out whose assistance the large one could 
not exist. 

Let us consider the economic aspects 
of this business of housekeeping in a resi- 
dential block in New York, a group of 
well-to-do families, where the income is 
five or six thousand dollars a year. 

Such a block has about one hundred 
families, to which we will give the census 
average of two adults and three children. 
Here is a schedule of their expenses, a 
conservative and low average, well within 
the limits of fact: Labor is given as that 
of three house servants, cook, second 
maid and nursemaid, at $5, $4 and $5 a 
week, and an outside man to clean side- 
walks and attend to the furnace, etc., at 
$50 a year. Food is allowed at $4 per 
capita per week—not that it need to cost 
that, but that, with a group of eight and 
the waste incidental to servants, it gen- 
erally does. Interest and depreciation on 
plant the housewife will recognize better 
as breakage and wearing out. We have 
made a very modest allowance for it. 
Laundry expense we will allow at $3.50 
a week—a woman for two days and two 
meals—this will be included in the labor 
item. The schedule stands thus: 
7-—Per annum.—. 

Per Per 
family. block. 
$150,000 
166,400 
96,000 
5.000 
5,000 


$4,224 $422,400 


Let us now see how these ends could 
be better served. We will assume the fol- 
lowing treatment of the block and its 
businesses : 

One hundred houses average six floors, 
counting the cellar; say, twelve rooms. 
The cellar and basement floor are now 


Fuel and light 
Interest and depreciation 
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generally used as the workshop part of 
the domestic plant, the top floor for chil- 
dren and servants, leaving the family the 
dining-room and parlor floor and two 
floors of bedrooms. Now let the cellar 
and basement be eliminated from the do- 
mestic scheme entirely, and the top floor 
(save one room), with the roof, be de- 
voted to the children; that leaves to the 
family.proper all the space it had before. 

The underlying space, equal to that of 
thirty-three entire houses (note that a full 
third of our living space in a crowded 
city is now devoted to the domestic 
trades!), we will use as follows: Space of 
two entire houses for kitchen ; not a small, 
dark, dirty place with the cellar below, 
the laundry in or adjacent, and all man- 
ner of unpleasant concomitants, but a 
white, light, high-ceiled, well ventilated, 
beautiful and scientifically appointed la- 
boratory, with its allied offices. The space 
of another house for a laundry, equally 
attractive and well fitted; of another for 
the heating plant of the block, and of one 
more for offices and rooms of such resi- 
dent workers as were necessary. This 
leaves the space of twenty-eight houses, 
or, spread out as it is in two lower floors, 
a little more than both the long sides of 
the block, to be fitted up as gymnasia, 
swimming pools, ball room, club rooms 
of all sorts, for the use of the residents. 

The roof space—entirely freed from 
smoke and dirt by the removal of kitchen 
and cellar from under our houses, the one 
heating plant and food laboratory care- 
fully consuming all smoke and waste— 
becomes an ideal playground for children. 
The upper floor is also fitted for child cul- 
ture ; large, sunlit nurseries and other ac- 
commodations with rooms for resident at- 
tendants. Space of one room on this floor 
might be reserved to each house, with its 
little hall and entrance to this children’s 
department, so that the family would 
have precisely the space it has now, minus 
only the workshop and servants’ rooms. 
At what cost and by what service may the 
needs of the family be met better and 
more cheaply? 

Let us assume the entire block to be 
owned by one man, previously yielding 
him $150,000 a year in rents. 

He now lets to the families seven 
rooms each—the same space formerly oc- 
cupied—for $120,000. This includes heat. 
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He lets the upper floor (minus the one 
room and small hall and stair) and roof 
to the manager of the children’s depart- 
ment for $20,000. He lets the cellar and 
basement to the food laboratory, laun- 
dry and manager of the recreation rooms 
for $20,000. 

Thus the landlord gets $10,000 a year 
more than he did before, which may be 
applied to cover the expense of his large 
heating plant, etc. (tho, to be sure, that 
ought not to cost more than a hundred 
small ones!) At any rate he will not lose 
by the change. 

For the family rent is now somewhat 
reduced. The bill for fuel and light we 
will roughly cut in half, for lack of exact 
figures, the heat being supplied as in an 
apartment house, but the family using 
light as before. The interest and depre- 
ciation on plant go down tremendously, 
all the waste and breakage of 300 incom- 
petent servants and 100 separate plants 
being replaced by the efficient small corps 
in one kitchen, one laundygy, one “ cellar.” 
It may be estimated at $500 a year each 
in. the three—$1,500 in all—something 
less than the $5,000 now paid by the 
block! But the main items are food and 
labor. 

The laundry work was done by 100 
women working two days a week for each 
family at $1.50 a day and dinner; 
$3.50 a week, per year $182, for the 
block $18,200. This allows ten dozen 
pieces to each family. This work could 
be done by twenty skilled workers in a 
proper shop at $10 a week each, for 
$104 per family; $2 a week—2o cents a 
dozen. 

The cleaning essential to a neat and 
sanitary home of seven rooms could be 
done in an hour a day by two skilled 
workers at 25 cents an hour—$3 a week— 
$156 a year per family. 

The outside man, whose labor we esti- 
mated at $50 a year per family, has re- 
solved himself into the reduced bill for 
heating, and a contract to clean sidewalks 
for the block, which might be $500 a 
year—something less than the present 
$5,000 paid to 100 men by 100 families. 

The food bill itself we can at once re- 
duce by half. Where eight people, with 
the waste of three servants and the laun- 
dress, and the hopelessly extravagant in- 
dividual buyer—1oo small purchasers of 
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no special training—make this item aver- 
age $4 a week per capita, one expert 
purchaser buying for 500, with a special 
dairy, a special truck farm or equivalent 
arrangement with butcher, grocer and 
market gardener, would easily reduce it 
to $2 and give better food. 

Now for the kitchen labor. Here we 
will be extravagant. No crude, ignorant, 
fluctuating horde of 100 low class women 
will be intrusted with the health of 500 
people. Our food laboratory will be 
served at this rate: 


Food for 600 (allowing for one servant) . . $62,400 
The families paid for this num- 
$124,800 


The families paid for kitchen 
space, girls’ room, etc., equal 
to two floors 

Fuel, 
The families paid 
Interest and depreciation 
The families paid 
Labor: 

1 manager, per week. . $30 

1 bookkeeper, 5 5 

1 head cook, ™ 25 

2 cooks at $20 ? 40 

12 cooks at$15 “ 180 

10 assist’s at $10 “ 100 

Delivery service at $10 per 


$23,930 
The families paid 100 cooks at 
$5 per week, board at $4 per 


23,390 


Total of food company 


Total by domestic method $231,100 


88,330 


$142,770 —==== 
Food served at dumbwaiters and dishes re- 
moved: 3 meals a day at $3 per capita 
per week 


Annual profit for food company 


This establishment, it will be observed, 
is not a restaurant. It does not have to 
pay rent for eating space in the business 
part of the city, nor to allow for an im- 
mense margin of waste with varying cus- 
tomers. It has a steady number of pat- 
rons, who can order their preferred dishes 
in advance if they choose, or pay some- 
what less for a well arranged menu which 
shall make of the weary housewife a 
cheerful guest, or both. You carefully 
order your dinner—by telephone, of the 
manager—all at once, instead of ordering 
it of a number of tradesmen after discus- 
sion with the cook. That dinner, perfect- 
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ly prepared and hot, comes into your pan- 
try by the dumbwaiter, as it does now. 
What difference does it make to your 
family happiness that it was not steaming 
through the halls beforehand? It is bet- 
ter food, far better cooked. If your de- 
vout regard for the privacy of the family 
leads you to insist on @ stranger in the 
room to wait on you, that may be had by 
paying for it. 

Perhaps the “ simple living ” for which 
so many sigh will lead us to be content 
with fewer dishes and our own mutual 
service. 

The soiled china returns, as it came, by 
dumbwaiter. 

And what is to become of the servants? 
They can learn to be higher grade work- 
ers. It is no advantage to society to main- 
tain an immense number of extremely in- 
efficient persons. 

One other item remains, the nursemaid. 
As one feature in the labor expense we 
paid her $5 a week and board, $4— 
9 X 52 =$468 a year; for the block, 
$46,800. Let us call this item child cul- 
ture and see what we might get for the 
money. 

Of our 300 children, some 200 will be 
of nursery age. For their care and train- 
ing we will now engage, not an ignorant 
and irresponsible young girl, but as fine 
a woman as love can lead and long study 
and training fit to care properly for little 
children. 

Such a woman, as tho starting a private 
school, hires the children’s department of 
the block for $20,000 a year. This is fit- 
ted up with all nursery and kindergarten 
appointments, with sand and sun and 
water rooms, gymnasia for little ones, and 
the great playgrounds and gardens on the 
roof, at an expense of $50,000, on which 
is paid a yearly rent of $5,000. 

For attendance we will have ten skill- 
ful, experienced women at $25 a week 
each, ten at $15, and service at $10—$50 
a week, $2,600 a year. The head of such 
an undertaking should have an income of 
$4,000, making the total $55,000. Among 
100 families $550 each. This is $82 a 
vear more than is now paid for the nurse- 
maid, but it includes kindergarten and 
also roof privileges for the older children. 
The difference in value received is appre- 
ciable, and if further saving is wanted 
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it could be found in doctor’s bills. The 
health and happiness of these little ones 
would be cheap at a far greater price. 

The $300 our families have saved on 
rent goes to cover “club dues” in the 
recreation rooms below. Instead of hav- 
ing under all our houses dark and dis- 
agreeable holes, where no one goes who 
does not have to, we have now places of 
rest and amusement. The aggregate of 
$30,000 yearly would provide a good 
deal of healthful amusement for two 
hundred people—a quiet domestic casino 
in each block. 

Now, how does the account compare? 

By the domestic method : 


Fuel and light. 
Interest and depreciation 


This sum is paid for crowded houses 
full of ill-adjusted industries, for uncer- 
tain, low class labor, and constant care 
and worry. 

By organized industry: 


Fuel and light 
Laundry and cleaning 
Child culture 

Club dues. 


The saving in cold cash is not great, © 
only $1,104; but the gain in value re- 


ceived is vast. If a servant is still kept 
—at $5 a week and $3 for food—that 
reduces the saving to $688 per family— 
$68,800 for the block. But even that, with 
such improvement in accommodation, is 
worth considering. 

Of course, all these figures are ap- 
proximate and arbitrary, based merely 
on estimates of what families like this 
now pay, and what can be done in 
somewhat similar combinations. It 
should be noted that the family is in no 
way interfered with; the children remain 
at home—and have more of a home than 
they ever did before. The economic ad- 
vantages are impressive enough, but the 
added ease and happiness in living, es- 
pecially for children, is the main point 
to be considered after all. 


New Yorx Crry. 





A Negro Student’s Summer Vacation 


BY CLIFFORD L, MILLER 


[We print the following article just as it was submitted to us. 


The author is 


a student at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.—BHp1rTor.] 


VERY summer vacation I employ 
my time in waiting on table to 
earn means to pursue my educa- 

tion. In fact, almost all the colored 
young men, who are thrown largely 
upon, their, own resources, either wait 
on tables or work for the Pullman Com- 
pany for means to pay for their educa- 
tion. There is no remunerative work 
open to us in the South; and in the 
North we can hardly find anything to 
do except as waiters or railroad men. 
After the schools close all the young men 
who can secure transportation, go North 
to find employment in some of the 
numerous resorts, or on the railroads. 
My own experience in the North during 
one of the vacations will suggest what 
experiences and troubles hundreds of 
students undergo every summer, that 
they may continue their course of study 
in various schools throughout the South. 

I had often heard from the lips of 
waiters, of the great resorts in the Bast, 
where good salaries and humane treat- 
ment were received. Fully aware of the 
awful condition of things in some hotels 
in the South in which I had worked, I 
decided one year to cast my lot in the 
East. New York City is the rendezvous 
for head waiters of some of the leading 
hotels in that section of the country. 
Waiters from all parts of the country, 
but prinicpally from cities along the At- 
lantic Coast, congregate there that they 
may book with these head waiters. Ex- 
perience had taught me that it was a 
waste of time for a stranger to corre- 
spond with a head waiter, altho he may 
be highly recommended by responsible 
persons in his community. The send- 
ing of stamps and stationery even will 
not induce them to write. A stranger 
is booked only after he has actually seen 
the head waiter. 

Now, when I set out to New York to 
book with a head waiter I did not know 
with whom it would be or where I would 
have to work during vacation. I have 
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experienced the good fortune of finding 
a good situation without any waiting, 
but this year my patience was sorely 
tested. I arrived in New York on May 
30th, and it was just a day before July 
4th before I went to work. I-«eported 
to a head waiter who I was told was 
engaged in one of the best resorts in 
the East. After gazing on me and ask- 
ing a few questions he told his secretary 
to book me. I explained to him that I 
was a student just from school, that my 
resources were not plentiful and that I 
was anxious to begin work at once so as 
to have money enough to pay all my 
school expensés.. My words seemed ;to 
have some effect upon him and he as- 
sured me that he would employ me as 
soon as he could, but the cool weather was 
unfavorable to the opening of this re- 
sort until the last part of June. 

In the meantime necessity forced me to 
make many inventions to find work and 
earn money to carry on expenses. I 
asked other head waiters for work, but 
they gave me less encouragement than 
the former one. I perused the “ want” 
columns of the papers daily, but saw no 
suitable place. I also reported frequent- 
ly to a head bell-man to whom I had been 
highly recommended, but he said that 
he was cutting off bell+boys daily, owing 
to the fact that guests were leaving the 
hotel for the summer vacation. Every 
evening I could look back on a day 
faithfully spent ‘in a fruitless search for 
a remunerative situation in a large city. 

But one day a postal informed me that 
I was expected to report as a waiter at 
a famous watering place on Jersey coast. 
I heard the summons and gladly obeyed 
the call. On my arrival I was received 
by the head waiter in comfortable quar- 
ters. Said I: “I shall, I know, be satis- 
fied with my quarters.” But I was in- 
formed that I was in the room of officers 
and that my sleeping place was in an- 
other building. This was a long, square 
building of two stories, hidden from the 
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gaze of the public. It was partitioned off 
into six dormitories, each of which con- 
tained about thirty bunks, which were 
made in groups of four—two were above 
and two below. In each dormitory there 
were about four windows, so small that 
they did not give sufficient ventilation. 
Every bunk was used when the season 
had fairly begun. While I had never 
seen such an arrangement in my life, 
still I was determined to be contented 
with my new mode of living, which 





seven; throwed eleven.” This was not 
the only game of chance, for the waiters 
in the dormitory where I was had one. 
Un account of the seclusion of my cor- 
ner, it was selected as the most desirable 
place to play cards. At first I made no 
complaint of thisintrusion, butaftera fight 
took place at the foot of my bunk, which 
awakened me, I went to the head waiter 
and asked for a resting place somewhere 
else. He readily complied to my request 
by giving me a bunk among a very talka- 

















would not last long, but heat, bed-bugs, 
mosquitoes, impure air, tobacco smoke 
and a noisy set of men, with restless en- 
ergy, made the season drag. At my own 
request I was assigned a lower bunk in 
a corner, which, I hoped, was secluded, 
as I like privacy about my bedroom, but 
I was greatly disappointed when I dis- 
covered that I had the most noisy corner 
in the building. In the adjoining room 
next to the wall was a gambling table, 
frequented by a crowd of waiters, who 
were continually jesting, laughing and 
making boisterous remarks; besides, a 
professional caller, who had good lungs, 
would cry out continually every night in 
this fashion: “ Throwed five; throwed 
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tive set of old men, but on the whole 
my change was for the better. 

Every servant comes to a resort to 
make a good season; some come deter- 
mined to make it at any price. Our head 
waiter had many schemes to make a good 
season. He sold jewelry and clothing, 
disposed of valuables by raffle, lent 
money at exorbitant rates, and compelled 
every waiter to purchase, even if he was 
already supplied, a white vest, aprons 
and a jacket, from which he realized a 
nice profit. No small part of my salary 
of only twenty-five dollars a month was 
taken out to pay for these articles. 

The work at this hotel is arduous for 
every one, since a high standard of serv- 
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ice is rendered and since everything used 
in the dining room is kept in good con- 
dition. Work was especially hard for 
those who did not frequent the games 
of chance,—I never heard of any of the 
students gambling at this resort,—from 
which the head waiter received a large 
percentage of the rake-offs. When the 
waiters who ran these games had fed 
their people they would deliberately leave 
without doing any of the vast amount of 
drudgery connected with waiting. There 
was a rumor that a limited number of 
waiters who would not gamble were wel- 
comed, as the bulk of the side work 
would be done by them. Every third day 
I worked, asa fule, from six in the morn- 
ing until eleven o’clock at night, often 
later. During the day I seldom had any 
time to claim as my own. I wonder if 
the colored waiters will ever have only 
eight hours of work every day. In a 
European café in Boston I worked eight 
hours one day and fourteen the next. 
These long hours that waiters have to 
work are largely responsible for some of 
the dissipation that is indulged in by 
waiters, for most of them feel the need of 
recreation after a hard and long day of 
labor. The pressure of my work often 
forced me to disregard my habit of daily 
devotion and reading of either current 
news or literature, because the hotel ab- 
sorbed all my time. The large numbér of 
visitors who frequented this. resort on 
Sundays and holidays used to compel 
even the gamblers to toil laboriously. 
We never had the opportunity to attend 
church services, and waiters need to have 
the gospel expounded to them about as 
much as any other class of men. Sun- 
day is a day of grunts and sweats in- 
stead of rest and joy, for waiters. Be- 
sides, our work is augmented on this day 
and holidays, but our salary is not in- 
creased proportionately. 

The waiters most favored in this hotel 
were those who courted the good will of 
the head waiter. They served persons 
who are termed “good people”; other 
waiters waited upon the “no good peo- 
ple,” or “ snakes.” The “ good people” 
are those who tip liberally ; the “ no good 
people,” those who tip meagerly; the 
“snakes,” those who do not tip at all. 
The family I had to serve all the season 
came in the second class. Calculation 
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showed me that I would not realize my 
school money from my salary and tips 
from my family, unless funds should 
come from some other source. I offered 
my services to a few waiters to keep 
their tables set at a reasonable sum, 
which they readily accepted. A _ nice 
sum was also earned by standing extra 
watches. Transient guests, who usually 
tip well, were always stopping at this 
hotel. My table was set up again im- 
mediately after my family was through 
eating, to catch transient guests; but 
whenever the floor officers judged the 
transients to be “good people” they 
would seat them at the tables. of the fa- 
vorites, but if “no good people” or 
“snakes,” the other waiters experienced 
no trouble in having as many people to 
wait on as they wanted. But on Sundays 
and holidays, or when there was any spe- 
cial drawing. card, all waiters had more 
people to wait on than they desired. 
The hotel was negligent in providing 
for conveniences for waiters suchasevery 
human being needs. We had no chairs 
or tables in our sleeping quarters; we 
had no suitable place to take baths, yet 
the head waiter constantly insisted on 
personal cleanliness. The vast Atlantic 
was not twenty yards away from the 
hotel, yet there was a rule that prohibited 
the servants from enjoying refreshing 
sea-water baths during the day. Dur- 
ing the night some of us would take them 
after the seashore had been deserted 
by the noisy throng. If we wanted to 
spend our off evenings reading we could 
not do-so on account of dim lights. Al- 
tho quick service is required, the china 
closet where warm dishes are found, the 
kitchen where meat and egg orders are 
filled, the bakery where bread is pro- 
cured, the pantry where fruit, butter and 
cream are kept, were so far apart that 
it took much time to fill an order and 
necessitated many steps and much haste. 
The hotel had an inadequate supply of 
silver, which often caused waiters to have 
to make a search all over the dining 
room to get enough silver to give the 
guest a set up. On Sundays and holi- 
days there were more guests than dishes 
with which to serve them, and this in- 
variably, in waiters’ language, “ put 
them up a tree.” Often at dinner a 
waiter would have to remain at the steam 
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table where roasts are served as long 
as ten minutes for an order of roast beef. 
The cause of slow service is regarded a 
fault of the waiter, when, in most cases, 
it is a fault of the hotel. When a waiter 
has spent any length of time in the 
kitchen the guest often says: “ Why, 
George, did you get here? I thought 
you had gone to sleep; ” while a few will 
knock on the table and make some un- 
pleasant remark, and if you attempt to 
explain they will call the head waiter 
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disturbance. I shall not soon forget how 
I was aroused from my slumber, when 
I had not been long at the resort, by 
the head waiter using freely on me his 
paddle, and I found every one getting 
into his clothes as if the house was on 
fire and in the meantime laughing at 
me. The head waiter went about every 
morning with his paddle to awake us, and 
any one who did not chance to hear him 
coming received a good paddling. Of 
course, he does this in a jovial way, which 
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and tell him about a waiter’s prolonged 
stay in the kitchen. 

A certain amount of roughness is prev- 
alent among hotel men. Before dawn, 
in order to get the early morning watch 
up, the captain of that watch had a big 
board, which he would strike with hercu- 
lean strength against the posts of every 
one’s bunk. Only one-fourth of the 
waiters were on this watch, the rest 
did not report for duty until six o’clock ; 
still he would use no discrimination, 
altho he knew well all the men on his 
watch. He had a mechanical way of 
striking his board against every bunk, 
which he persisted in doing all season. 
About half-past five there was a greater 
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creates laughter, but suffice it to say his 
method of getting the day watch up 
did not meet the approval of the judi- 
cious. 

The way the help is fed is a shame, 
but I can say this resort fed better than 
some hotels in which I have worked. 
The cooking was poor. Tainted meats 
were made up into stews for us; stale 
fish and vegetables were used. The 
help’s dining hall was not kept clean 
and service was done by what are called 
around a hotel “hamfat waiters,” who 
are so termed because they are slovenly 
in their appearance and throw the food 
before the servants in a careless and in- 
different way. The dishes used for the 
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help were cracked and chipped china 
cups with no handles; plates, with pieces 
broken out. The food would have been 
more palatable if the tables had had table 
cloths, if the oleomargarine had been 
kept on ice, if the china had been plain 
but whole, if the ventilation had been 
better, and if the service and cooking 
and choice of food had been simple, but 
good. I did not wonder when I observed 
that there were some waiters who never 
came to the help’s hall for their meals; 
| was not surprised when I learned that 
the actual waste and theft of food around 
this hotel would have more than fed all 
the help; I was not astonished when I 
discovered that many waiters had in- 
digestion and foul stomachs, because 
they ate hurriedly whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented itself. While in school 
I enjoy the privilege of eating at a clean 
table, with wholesome food on it, which 
makes my heart go out in sympathy for 
any one who has to eat such food as I had 
to for a whole vacation. 

Slang,.cursing and vulgarity were in- 
dulged in freely by most of the help and 
some of the guests. If you resented their 
vulgar stories they made life a burden. 
Our head waiter had a foul mouth and 
delighted to exhaust his vulgar vocabu- 
lary on certain trifling waiters. Every 
one, apparently, took cursing «good 
naturedly, for most every one cursed 
when vexed, as one often is in a hotel. 
Once a captain cursed me freely for 
something I had done. Not long after- 


ward I went to him and asked him kindly. 


never to curse me again, as it was dis- 
tasteful to me. He assured me he would 
comply with my request, but added that 
if I were a hotel man in the true sense 
of the word I would make no such re- 
quest. ‘The effective way for cursing to 
be crushed out is for the officers to keep 
their lips unpolluted by profanity and 
discharge any servant who persists in 
using vile language. Many of the guests 
will curse a waiter for the least mistake 
he may make in serving them, while 
there are others who will say many dis- 
respectful things, as if there were no true 
gentlemen among waiters. I have al- 
ways felt that the guests exercise too 
much freedom when they call waiters 
“Bill,” “Paul,” “Jack,” “George,” 
“John” and “Charlie.” The name 
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waiter will always attract the attention of 
any waiter. If you resent any name they 
may call you, you are termed an insolent. 
impudent and uncouth waiter. The peo- 
ple whom I have observed enjoy having 
a servile rather than a manly waiter 
serve them. I knew an old waiter who 
could, by fawning and cringing, get tips 
out of people who were never known to 
tip. A waiter with manly bearing is 
genteel, but not subservient. He would 
not stoop to make a tip by being servile. 
But too often the tip a waiter makes by 
fawning must be shared with cooks, who 
make three and four times as much salary 
as he, in order to get quick service and 
choice food. Cooks, dish washers and 
pantry men help waiters to earn tips 
who distribute among them money, 
cigars and drinks. 

If ability and character were expected 
of every man employed in the hotel, life 
in a hotel would be more pleasant and 
the moral atmosphere more wholesome. 
Waiters in hotels are employed who can 
do the work; their characters are never 
considered ;. hence, around a hotel you 
find as many unprincipled men as you 
find anywhere. It is a common thing to 
see an unreliable man watching the in- 
terests of the hotel. It would be a great 
deal better to employ only honest men 
than to hire floor walkers to watch the 
dishonest ones around every hotel. 

I loathed to serve drinks to the guests, 
but all waiters.must or be discharged. 
Some of my guests drank moderately, 
but_most of them immoderately. They 
would sit down to the table with the 
purpose of taking only one drink, and 
when they left they had taken several. 
In such cases I felt that the persons were 
harmed, and I could not feel right in my 
own mind when I had had a hand possi- 
bly in wrecking a human soul. The 
guests often leave costly drinks which 
they do not care for. This is a great 
temptation to the weak. Who can tell 
but that much of the intemperance among 
waiters is due to their yielding to just 
such temptations, which come often? 
It is easy for a waiter to form the opin- 
ion that nearly all inmates of a hotel 
drink, as the exceptions are those who do 
not drink. ' 

When the season, which is seldom 
longer than two months and a half, is 
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nearing a close, servants are cut off daily. 
At this hotel servants were beginning to 
be dismissed during the last days of 
August. I became anxious, but I was 
fortunate enough to stay to the close of 
the hotel with my family, who would 
have protested had I been dismissed. ‘ But 
I saw some diligent waiters, among them 
were some students, go, while lazy ones 
were held. 

This summer’s experience, which is 
one of my few, will suggest not only the 
troubles and experiences of colored stu- 
dents, but what a large number of pro- 
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fessional waiters have to undergo from 
year to year. Do you wonder that so 
many waiters have no ideals? The wait- 
er’s life can be made happier if his salary 
is increased enough to warrant no tip 
taking, if his quarters are made comfort- ’ 
able, if games and reading rooms are 
provided for him, which would be good 
substitutes for his games of chance. 

When conditions are improved around 
the hotels, then the student’s summer 
vacation will be better designed to afford 
him more joy and less trouble. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. ‘ 


Convention Representation and_ the 


Party Strengths 


BY PETER J. HOBAN 


[As Politicak Editor of the Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, Mr. Hoban has at- 
tended all national conventions which have been held during the past fourteen years 
and has held intimate relations with the leading men of all parties. His special study 
in national politics has been disproportionate representations in national conventions, a 
subject which, unfortunately, has received more attention from practical politicians 


than from the men devoted to the higher interests of both great parties. 


In the course 


of this unbiased and completely analytic article Mr. Hoban presents comparative tables 
which have never previously been compiled, considers critically the much discussed 
Payne plan for representation, and presents, in full detail, another plan which is now 
suggested in order to meet the objections that have been found to have a bearing upou 


the Payne proposal.—EDITOR.] 


66 NEQUAL representation” in Re- 
publican National Conventions 
is a problem thatinvites solution 

every four years. There is little differ- 
ence of opinion among the party man- 
agers as to whether the present repre- 
sentation—four delegates-at-large from 
each State and two from each Repre- 
sentative District—is out of proportion.to 
the party strength in the several States. 
It is contended that it gives the Demo- 
cratic States greater power in the selec- 
tion of the Republican national candidates 
than they should have, in view of the 
fact that those States are more than likely 
to cast their electoral votes for the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

This question has not been pressed at 
previous National Conventions because, 
when the leaders were united on a Presi- 
dential candidate, there was no necessity 
for a change, or because, when they were 


divided, the deals they had entered into 
with delegates from Democratic States 
prevented consideration of the subject. 
Of course, Republican leaders from 
Democratic States insist that the present 
system of representation is the best that 
can be devised ; that any other plan would 
discourage the party organizations in 
their States and lead to a decrease in the 
Republican vote in their sections.. Yet 
the Southern delegates have the reputa- 
tion of being influenced more by self- 
interest than loyalty to party interests 
when it comes to voting for candidates in 
a National Convention: Even Presidents 
who want a second term recognize this 
material consideration: by taking care of 
Republican leaders in Democratic States 
who can control their delegates in the 
next National Convention. 
Politicians who have attended National 
Conventions, when there has been a con- 
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test for the Presidential nomination, have 
observed how much effort was expended 
to capture and hold Southern delegates. 
It has frequently happened that the rep- 
resentatives from Democratic States have 
held the balance of power in conventions 
and have prevented the nomination of the 
most popular candidate. In the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1888 John 
Sherman charged the political managers 
of Russell A. Alger with diverting the 
delegates from the Southern States from 
his support, thus constituting a deadlock 
which resulted in the nomination of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, who had only 80 votes 
on the first ballot, while Sherman led with 
229 votes. 


The Republican candidate for a Presi- 
dential nomination is nearer the goal of 
his ambition if he can obtain the support 
of the 72 delegates from Missouri and 
Texas than he is with the votes of the 68 
delegates from Pennsylvania. Yet the 36 
electoral votes from the two Southern 
States are certain to be cast for the Demo- 
cratic national ticket, while the 34 from 
the Keystone State will go to the Repub- 
lican Presidential nominees. This shows, 
with sufficient obviousness, the inequality 
of the present system of representation in 
the Republican National Conventions. 
But there are more striking inconsist- 
encies. 

At the last Presidential election South 
Carolina polled 3,579 Republican votes. 
The State is entitled to 18 delegates in 
the next National Republican Convention 
—one delegate for every 199 votes cast 
in 1900. New York polled 822,013 Re- 
publican votes four years ago, and is en- 
titled to 78 delegates in the Republican 
National Convention this year—one dele- 
gate for every 10,539 Republican votes. 
If the basis of representation were the 
same for New York as it is for South 
Carolina, the Empire State would be en- 
titled to send 4,131 delegates to the next 
National Convention; or, if South Caro- 
lina were restricted to the same propor- 
tionate representation as New York, it 
would only be allowed about one-third of 
a delegate. Mississippi is not much bet- 
ter than South Carolina in this respect. 
It has one Republican National Delegate 
for every 288 Republican votes polled in 
I 


goo. 
The following table shows the number 
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of Republican National Delegates from 
every State, the Republican vote polled 
for Presidential electors in 1900, and the 
average number of Republican voters 
represented by every delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention: 


REPUBLICAN STATES IN 1900. 
Number 
Republican of voters 


Maryland 
eepenasetts 


5,860,149 
DEMOCRATIC STATES IN 1900. 


5,132 
8,629 
4,823 
1,359,375 4,120 
In 1900 the Republican States polled 
81.17 per cent. of the vote cast for Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, while the Demo- 
cratic States, that gave their electoral 
votes to Bryan and Stevenson, polled only 
18.83 per cent. of the entire Republican 
vote. In the next National Convention 
the Democratic States will have 330 dele- 
gates, 34.65 per cent. of the entire number 
from the States. Every one of these dele- 
gates will represent 4,120 Republican 
voters, while the delegates from the Re- 
publican States will each represent 9,421 
of their party voters. 
To effect a combination that would dic- 
tate the selection of candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the delegates 
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from the Democratic States and from the 
Territories would need the assistance of 
only 131 votes from Republican States. 
If the Republican leaders in New York 
and Pennsylvania, with their States back 
of them, made a deal with the representa- 
tives from the Democratic States and Ter- 
ritories, they would control 508 votes, or 
15 majority, in the next National Con- 
vention, and they could force the nomina- 
tion of any candidates they agreed on, al- 
tho their combination could not count on 
giving to the ticket more than 76 of the 
239 electoral votes necessary to a choice. 

In the National Convention of 1900 
Senator Quay submitted a plan prepared 
by Postmaster-General Payne, Vice- 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to change the method of rep- 
resentation. It provided that each State 
should be entitled to four delegates-at- 
large and one additional delegate for each 
10,000 Republican votes, or a majority 
fraction thereof, polled at the preceding 
Presidential election. Senator Quay’s 
object in presenting the resolution was to 
force the Southern delegates to support 
Roosevelt for Vice-President, and, after 
that was accomplished, he withdrew it, 

If that rule had been adopted, the 
States would be represented in the Na- 
tional Convention this year as follows: 
Republican 

States. 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Democratic 
States. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 


Delegates. Delegates. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Maryland 
Massachusetts ..... 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire..... 
New Jersey........ 


North Carolina..... 
South Carolina..... 
‘Tennessee 


1371 


The Payne rule presents many advan- 
tages over the present system of repre- 
sentation to those who want to give 
greater power to Republican States in 
National Conventions. While the total 
number of delegates from the States is 
decreased from 952 to 903, the repre- 
sentation from Republican States is in- 
creased 76 delegates, and that from 
Democratic States is decreased 125 dele- 
gates. 


Under the present system the percent- 
age of influence exercised by the Repub- 
lican States in National Conventions is 
65.35. Under the Payne rule it would 
be 77.30, a gain of nearly 12 per cent. 
Combinations with Democratic States to 
control a National Convention could not, 
under such a rule, be made so easily. 
While the delegations from New York 
and Pennsylvania would be increased, 
these States, in a combination with the 
Democratic States and Territories, would 
lack 71 votes of the majority they can 
control under the present system. 

The rule suggested by Postmaster- 
General Payne, however, is objectionable 
for the reason that, under its provisions, 
no uniform system can be prescribed for 
the election of delegates from districts. 
The Republican States, which would have 
more delegates than Representative Dis- 
tricts, could assign one or two to each 
district ; but the Democratic States, with 
few exceptions, would have fewer dele- 
gates than districts, and they would have 
to elect all their national delegates at 
State Conventions. This would be un- 
satisfactory, as it would give leaders 
greater power in dictating the election of 
National delegates by State Conventions 
which they dominated. 

Another plan has been suggested, 
which seems to meet the objections to the 
Payne rule, while it brings about the re- 
sults sought by those opposed to the pres- 
ent system. It provides that States which 
cast their electoral votes for the Republi- 
can national candidates shall be entitled 
to send to the next National Convention 
four delegates-at-large and two delegates 
from each Representative District, as at 
present, and that Democratic States shall 
be entitled to send two deleg:ates-at-large 
and one from each Representative Dis- 
trict. 

Representation in the Republican Na- 
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tional Convention this year, under this 
plan, would be as follows: 


Democratic 
States. 
Alabama 


Republican 
States. 
California 
Connecticut 
ee 


Delegates. Delegates. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


ee 
Massachusetts ..... 


North Carolina..... 
South Carolina..... 
TORRONE woe cece 


New Hampshire... . 
New Jersey........ 2 


North Dakota...... 
Ohio . “ 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


The plan would decrease the total num- 


ber of delegates from 952 to 787, but the 
Republican States would increase their 
strength from 65.35 to 79.04 per cent., 
and the representation from Democratic 
States would be reduced from 34.65 to 


20.96 per cent. Delegates from Repub- 
lican States would represent an average 
of 9,421 voters each, as at present, and 
those from Democratic States would each 
represent 8,240 voters, or twice as many 
as under the present system. 

It is urged that the plan would be an 
incentive to Republican leaders in close 
States to make a greater effort to obtain 
a majority for the Republican ticket at 
Presidential elections and secure for their 
States double the representation in Na- 
tional Conventions that would be allowed 
if their States went Democratic. 

Any change in the method of repre- 
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sentation will have to be adopted by a 
majority of the delegates in a National 
Convention, and would not go into effect 
until the National Convention next suc- 
ceeding. 

The leaders from the Republican States 
could count on enough votes in the com- 
ing National Convention to adopt either 
of the plans. Under the Payne rule 
seventeen Republican States would have 
increased representation ; four Republican 
States (Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Wyoming) would have fewer 
delegates than they have at present, and 
the representation from eight States 
would remain as it is. The seventeen 
States that would be benefited by the 
adoption of the Payne rule have 482 dele- 
gates, eleven less than a majority in the 
next National Convention. This de- 
ficiency, however, could be made up from 
the 82 delegates of the eight Republican 
States whose representation would not be 
changed, but whose percentage of 
strength would be increased by reason of 
the reduction in the total number of dele- 
gates. The vote for the change might be 
further reinforced by the twelve delegates 
from Idaho and Montana, the only two 
States in the Democratic column whose 
representation would be increased by the 
Payne rule. 

The second plan—to leave the repre- 
sentation from Republican States as at 
present and to divide in half the repre- 
sentation from Democratic States—would 
probably find greater favor with the dele- 
gates from the stalwart Republican States. 
Debatable States, like New York, might 
oppose the plan, in order to avoid having 
their representation reduced one-half in 
the event of their failing to return a Re- 
publican majority at a Presidential elec- 
tion. If the opposition were confined to 
such States along with the Democratic 
States and Territories, it would not be 
sufficient to prevent the adoption of the 
plan in the next National Convention. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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EEKMAN WINTHROP, Judge of the Court of First Instance of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and the coming successor of William H. Hunt as Governor of Porto Rico, is 
peculiarly fitted for the position for which he has been selected by President Roosevelt. 


BEEKMAN WINTHROP 
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BEEKMAN WINTHROP 


He is about thirty-six years of age, a graduate of Harvard and an all around example 


of energetic American manhood. He comes from a distinguished family of New York, and 
his wealth precludes any necessity which might constrain him to devote his time to Govern-- 
ment occupation; but his natural tendency is toward the sort of work to which he has fallen 
heir during his service in the Philippines. From the beginning he has made it a work of 


conspicuous merit. 
He is a personal friend of President Roosevelt—a man molded after the heart of the 


Chief Executive, energetic to the highest point of safety to health. 


From the time of his 


appointment as assistant executive secretary in the office of the Governor at Manila he was 
one of the hardest working officials of the Government service there, and he made for him- 


self friends in every branch of the service and among the natives. 


The Filipinos prize him 


as a true friend, and as a man who will go to any amount of labor to effect a benefit for them. 

Prior to his appointment as Judge of the Court of First Instance he was the work- 
ing power in the office, which he had made a perfect machine for the transaction of such 
business as it was called upon to do; and for several months, during the absence of Secre- 
tary Fergusson, he served with distinguished efficiency as Secretary of the Commission. 

In appearance he is tall and spare; he has brown eyes and wears a drooping brown 
His manner is cordial, and is always informed with a latent energy, which has 
not worn off by a residence of several years in the enervating climate of the Philippines 
His experience there has been valuable to him, and will be put to good use when he 


mustache. 


assumes the office of Governor of Porto Rico on the first of July. 


He loves the work of 


developing the resources of a people, and has proved that he is capable of large accomplish- 
ment under such an inspiration. ‘His appointment is considered one of the most advantage- 
ous among territorial selections which President Roosevelt has made during his tenure of 


office. 













The Mower 


BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD 


A MOwER went forth to mow, 
And crooned his workman’s song:— 
“ Swing, swing, O mower, thy goodly scythe, 
Make the swath both wide and long.” 


Gayly the grasses grow, 
And fling their heads in pride:— 
“ Swing, swing, O mower, thy goodly scythe, 
Make the swath both long and wide.” 


Quiet they lie behind, 
Each by its neighbor’s side :— 
“ Swing, swing, O mower, thy goodly scythe, 
Make the swath both long and wide.” 


Though every spear of them all 
Be a man in right or in wrong:— 
“« Swing, swing, O mower, thy goodly scythe, 
Make the swath both wide and long.” 


Princeton, N, J. 


Fires in Roman Theaters 
BY PROFESSOR RODOLFO LANCIANI 


{Professor Lanciani is known as the foremost living authority on the antiquities 


and topography of ancient Rome.—EDITOR. ] 


T the time of its greater prosper- 
A ity—viz., in the second half of the 
second century of our era—Rome 
boasted of three theaters, two amphi- 
theaters, two circuses, one odeum, and 
one stadium, besides other spectacular 
places of less importance, which were 
to be found in the villas and parks of 
Domitian, Gallienus, Maxentius, and 
even in those of private citizens. 
According to the “ Official Bulletin of 
the Empire,” of which we possess two 
editions, the first dating from A. D. 334, 
the second from A. D. 357, these build- 
ings were capable of accommodating the 
following number of spectators: 
The Flavian Amphitheater 
The Theater of Balbus 
The Theater of Pompey 


The Theater of Marcellus 
The Odeum of Domitian 


385,000 
562,000 


Perhaps there is a slight exaggeration 
in these figures; in fact, Professor Huel- 
son has shown, by careful computation 
of all available space, that scarcely 250,- 
000 persons could find room in the Circus 


Maximus. Whether he is right or not 
the fact remains that in comparison with 
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such enormous capacities the largest 
of our modern theaters, auditorium, 
aquariums and concert palaces sink into 
insignificance. A question, to which a 
recent appalling catastrophe gives actual- 
ity and interest, is, were the Roman 
spectacular buildings absolutely fire 
proof? And in case they were not, what 
precautions were taken by the Roman 
police to keep under control, to protect, 
and to save those great crowds from 
destruction, in case of a sudden outburst 
of fire? 

As to the first question, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that ancient theaters and 
amphitheaters were not fire proof. When 
we find ourselves in the presence of their 
mighty ruins, when we behold those 
great masses of marble and stone, that 
seem to defy eternity itself, we feel ready 
to scorn the idea that fire could destroy 
or damage or even simply scorch them. 
and yet fire has done all these things, 
however difficult we find it to explain 
the occurrence. 

On August 23d, A. D. 217, Macrinus 
being Emperor, the Flavian Amphithe- 
ater (the Coliseum) was struck by light- 
ning and set ablaze. The-forty-nine com- 
panies of Roman firemen, helped by the 
detachments of marines from the naval 
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stations of Misenum and Ravenna, 
which happened to be quartered in Rome 
at that time, and with aid of a water 
spout, did not gain control of the flames 
until the stone and marble work of the 
upper tiers had suffered great damage, 
so great, indeed, that the amphitheater 
was altogether abandoned for the time 
being, and the celebration of the gladi- 
atorial games was transferred to the Cir- 
cus Maximus. Heliogabalus began, and 
Severus Alexander finished, the work of 
reconstruction in 223; it took, therefore, 
six full years to make the damage good. 
The repairs made by these two Em- 
perors can be seen to the present day, 
from the upper balcony, consisting of a 
patchwork of stones of every descrip- 
tion, trunks of columns, pieces of en- 
tablatures, lintels and architraves, re- 
covered from the portions damaged by 
fire, or taken away from other buildings. 
The hasty reconstruction of this higher 
belt is shown by the irregularity of the 
joints of the blocks, and also by the fact 
that the composite pilasters are not all 
straight, or placed in the same perpen- 
dicular as the Corinthian columns below. 
This with regard to the Coliseum. 

The Amphitheater of Marcellus, the 
colossal remains of which form a hill 
called Monte Savello, from the patrician 
family of that name, which fortified it 
in the Middle Ages, was burnt twice ; the 
first time in the fire of Nero, July, 65, 
A. D.; the second in the fire of Titus, 
A. D. 81. Worse, even, was the fate of 
that of Pompey the Great, which was 
gutted not less than four times in the 
space of 337 years. The first conflagra- 
tion, which took place A. D. 22, was 
so destructive, especially on the side of 
the stage (scena) that the work of 
restoration, undertaken by Tiberius, and 
continued by Caligula, was only finished 
at the time of Claudius (A. D. 41-45). 
The unlucky building was again dam- 
aged by fire in the year 80 under Titus, in 
249 under Decius, and in 283 under 
Carinus. 

As regards the Circus Maximus, we 
know that the great fire of Nero, 
which destroyed half the city in July, 
65, A. D., originated from the inflam- 
mable materials accumulated under the 
arcades of the building. The damage 
was so considerable that in order to 
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save time and money, and to avoid the 
tedious work of quarrying millions of 
cubic feet of stone, the Naumachia of 
Domitian was demolished, and its stone 
and marble blocks made use of in the 
reconstruction of the arcades of the 
Circus. 

These instances, and many others 
which I could quote, show that the spec- 
tacular buildings of ancient Rome were 
not safe from fire ; but how can we recon- 
cile this idea with the fact that the re- 
mains of these buildings, which still 
tower to a prodigious hight, were but a 
mass of solid masonry and of solid. 
stone ? 

Let me answer first as regards the 
Coliseum. In the year 80, A. D., when 
the building was declared ready for 
use, the imperial Delegates, Liberius 
Maximus and Thyrsus, assigned certain 
spaces and sitting accommodation to the 
various orders of citizens, corporations, 
religious brotherhoods, representatives 
of the army and navy, foreign Ambassa- 
dors, magistrates, and so forth. One of 
these assignations of places has come 
down in the official records of the 
Brotherhood of the Arvales. In this 
precious document, which has been illus- 
trated from every point of view by 
Huebner, Mommsen, Huelsen and my- 
self, we. find the following passage: 

“ And, furthermore, we assign to the Arvales 
in the uppermost eleven rows of wooden steps 
or seats, section fifty-third, the space of 63 
feet, eleven-twelfths, and one-twenty-fourth 
(63 feet + “/12 + */m).” 

We learn from this passage that the 
last and highest eleven rows of seats in 
the Coliseum were of wood (tabula- 
tiones), their aggregate length being 
18,480 feet, and their framework strong 
enough to support a crowd of 13,860 
spectators ; we mav compute the approxi- 
mate quantity of timber accumulated on 
the top of the amphitheater at one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty thousand 
cubic feet; a prodigious mass of fuel, 
made more inflammable by the fierce heat 
of a Roman summer (the burning took 
place on August 23d). Summer electrical 
storms of Rome are generally accom- 
panied by a powerful wind, which must 
have fanned the flames, and soon reduced 
the whole tabulations to a mass of em- 
bers. 
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As regards the theaters.we are sure 
of one point, that the fire always broke 
out from the stage, destroying it, but 
doing very little damage to the rest of 
the stage building. The stage is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Dion Cassius 4d 
propos of this burning of Pompey’s The- 
ater, A. D. 22, and again by the biog- 
rapher of the Emperor Carinus in 
connection with the disaster of the year 
283. On this last occasion the stage was 
encumbered with all kinds of inflamma- 
ble material and tinsel, for the perform- 
ance of a spectacular pantomime. The 
Romans were exceedingly fond of this 
kind of show, and the mise en scéne of 
popular pieces was such an elaborate dis- 
play of ingenuity, magnificence and 
study of details that all our present at- 
tempts lose in comparison. The few 
details that have reached us on the sub- 
ject sound like fairy tales. The day in 
which King Tiridates of Armenia was 
invited by Nero to witness the perform- 
ance from the imperial box, the whole 
Theater of Pompey, stage, seats, boxes 
and balconies, was gilded for the occa- 
sion; the awnings spread over the cavea 
to protect the spectators from the sun 
were made of Tyrian purple, dotted with 
stars of gold, with the image of the Em- 
peror woven or embroidered in the cen- 
ter under the attributes of the sun guid- 
ing the chariot. This extravagant dis- 
play was long perpetuated in the folk- 
lore, under the name of “ The Golden 
Day.” In the hunting exhibitions given 
by Philip the Arab on the occasion of 
the secular games, the following varieties 
of wild beasts were introduced into the 
arena, and slain by hunters from the sun- 
scorched wildernesses of Arabia, Nubia 
and Mauritania, or from the snow-clad 
mountains of the Hyperborean regions: 
32 elephants, 10 elk, 10 tigers (which 
were almost a novelty to the Romans), 
60 tame lions, 30 tame leopards, Io 
hyenas, a hippopotamus, a rhinoceros, 
10 archoleontes (it is unknown what 
they were), 10 camelopards, 20 zebras, 
40 wild horses, and an immense number 
of less rare animals. 

On these occasions the air was kept 
cool by the sprays of many fountains 
and refreshed with the grateful scent of 
aromas. The arena—that is to say, the 


stage of the amphitheater—was made to 
assume various aspects, according to the 
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kind and place of origin of the wild 
beasts which were to be hunted to death 
At one moment the ‘arena would be 
shaded by the palms and tamarisks of the 
sandy wastes, and at another it would be 
broken into the rocks and icy caverns of 
Thrace; and when amphibious animals, 
hippopotamuses or alligators or other 
monsters of the deep, were made to ap- 
pear, what had just before seemed a 
garden or forest was suddenly converted 
into a pond, surrounded by lotus plants 
and other Nubian reeds. The poet Cal- 
purnius, who describes the games of 
Nero, assuming the character of a shep- 
herd, attracted to the Capital by the fame 
of their magnificence, affirms that the 
nets, which were to protect the specta- 
tors from the inrush of the wild beasts, 
were of gold wire, and that the belts (or 
corridors) which divided the several 
ranks of spectators from each other, were 
studded with cut glass in imitation of 
jewels. 

The amphitheater erected by Scrib 
onius Curio for the celebration of his 
father’s funeral games, in 46, B. C., was 
essentially a double theater—that is to 
say, was composed of two semicircular 
theaters placed on pivots and rollers, so 
that when the dramatic performances 
were over on either stage, they would be 
made to revolve, without the spectators 
leaving their seats, and be brought face 
to face, thus forming an amphitheater 
for the shows of gladiators and wild 
beasts. 

It is easy to imagine what great masses 
of people gathered on these occasions 
to witness such extraordinary celebra- 
tions, and how difficult was the task im- 
posed on the Roman police to keep the 
crowd in order, and marshal the various 
classes of citizens to the seats or spaces 
allotted to each of them. For this pur- 
pose the theaters and amphitheaters 
were provided with an outer fence or 
palisade, and a double ‘control estab- 
lished—one at the gates of this outer 
fence, at which the holders of tickets 
were admitted in a general way, another 
at the various doors or arches of the 
building itself, where the numbers of the 
section, of the upper or middle rows, and 
of the steps and the seats marked on the 
ticket were verified. The duty of pre- 
serving: order inside the building was 
assigned to special attendants, under the 


























ontrol of a managing officer, called 
vilicus amphitheatri. The Coliseum 
alone was provided with 64 vomitoria 
(a very appropriate name for the exit 
doors), and the éntrances, passages and 
staircases were contrived with such ex- 
quisite skill that each individual, whether 
senator or plebeian, could reach his own 
allotted seat without trouble or confu- 
sion. This is, perhaps, the reason why 
no record exists of loss of life in Roman 
theaters, in consequence of panic or fire; 
and the reason is evident. Before the 
flames could get hold of the inflammable 
parts of the structure the crowd had had 
ample time to retire through the number- 
less “ vomitories” and absolutely fire 
proof staircases. 

The only instance of a catastrophe, in 
comparison with which the modern or 
latest ones of the Ring Theater, of the 
Cannebiére at Marseilles, of the Opéra 
Comique, and of the Iroquois, pass al- 
most into a secondary place, in which 
panic caused more loss of life than the 
actual collapse of the building, is to be 
found in Book iv, ch. 62 of the “ An- 
nals” of Tacitus. This grave historian 
relates that in the year 27, A. D., a cer- 
tain Atilius, a man sprung from the 
lowest classes of the city, obtained from 
the Emperor Tiberius the permission of 
raising a temporary wooden amphithe- 
ater, at the fifth mile stone of the Via 
Salaria, against the cliffs of the ancient 
city of Fidenz, now called Villa Spada. 
As under the rule of Tiberius athletic 
and gladiatorial shows had become quite 
a rare event on account of the indiffer- 
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ence, akin to repulsion, which that Prince 
felt toward them, an enormous crowd 
of citizens met at Fidenz, attracted by 
the novelty of the exhibition, and by the 
charms of an excursion up the green 
valley of the Tiber. These spectators 
had hardly taken their seats on the 
wooden steps when a considerable sec- 
tion of the structure gave way, with a 
terrific crash, burying under the heavy 
masses of timber a part of the assem- 
bly, while the other part was being 
crushed to death in frantic efforts to 
escape. Tacitus, who must have gath- 
ered his information from the official 
reports of the police, states that the 
number of the killed, wounded and 
maimed was 50,000. The Capital was 
struck with terror; noblemen turned 
their palaces into hospitals ; matrons and 
maidens of the Patriciate took the office 
of nurses. “ We had an example in 
those eventful days,” says the historian, 
“ of the good old times when after a hard 
fought battle the town was turned into 
one family, the able portion of which 
gave up all their time and care to the 
disabled.” The city magistrates, of 
course, made new and stringent regula- 
tions to insure the safety of public places 
of entertainment ; generous subscriptions 
came to the relief of the sufferers, and— 
to make comparisons with modern cases 
more perfect—just as the author of the 
Marseilles catastrophe was only fined a 
few hundred francs, so Atilius, the aw 
thor of the Fidenz slaughter, was only 
banished from the Peninsula. 
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‘¢Perchance 


to Dream”’ 


BY ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON 


THE dead man turned in his narrow bed, 

“ Sweet is the breath of the Spring,” he said; 
“T know the grass on the hills grows green 
Where cowslips flower between.” 


Lulled by the birds and the soft Spring rain 
The dead man turned to his dreams again. 
“Oh! those I knew in the wakeful years, 
Naught I ask of their smiles or tears; 

Some heed not, and the rest forget, 

But the Spring remembers yet.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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My First Greenhouse 


BY FRANKLIN DAVIS 


HAD the misfortune some years ago 
to break down, and last spring our 
city home had the good luck to 

break up—we sold it. Consequently, the 
approaching winter presented a peculiarly 
dreary prospect as it drew near, for where 











and how was I going to get through it? 
I could go nowhere—alone—and the dif- 
ferent members of my family had some- 
how grown tired of going South or to 
Europe to kill time with one who had 
every appearance of being in good health 
and should be able to do things by him- 
self. For a few years now I have been 
spending more and more time in the gar- 
dens about our summer home in Connec- 
ticut, among the roses, grapevines and 
melons. The interest in growing and 
blooming things had increased with each 
season, and my success has been great 
enough even mildly to interest our family 
circle. 

The idea that all this suggested I had 
been nourishing for months, but it did not 
mature till the September frosts ripened 
it, and even then it was with considerable 
hesitation that I announced one evening 
that I was thinking of building a small 
greenhouse and spending the winter in 
the country with it as a companion and 
plaything. At once there were objections 
from all sides. You cannot afford it, you 
will die of the blues, you will tire of it by 
Christmas, you will freeze to death here 
in a house with French doors and win- 
dows and cold bedrooms, and all alone 
with the servants. These were only a 
few of the obstacles presented by the 
wise ones. When I declared that I was 
not thinking of building on our own 
place, but on another’s land, three miles 
away, I was pronounced crazy. But I 
knew from experience of a certain south 
room in a household that was always 
sunny, no matter which way the wind 
blew or how cold it was, and where dogs 
and horses were part of the family, and 
“ Smith” the cob, and “ Bob” the setter, 
and I would be comfortable and well 
cared for there. Then, too, there is a 
certain small vein of self-will running all 
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through our family that only needs op- 
position to turn it into an artery of deter- 
mination; so I went ahead and inter- 
viewed the carpenter, who was more sym- 
pathetic. We drew our plans on the 
smooth side of a pine board. “I want it 
cheap, but substantial, and put up at 
once,” and with this as a corner-stone the 
work began. 

The first result noticed was that I be- 
gan at once to drive the three miles to 
P. and back every day to watch the 
work, entirely alone, a thing my nerves 
had not allowed for years, for now I had 
a living interest in something besides my- 
self. A few weeks later “ Smith,” “ Bob” 
and I. had moved over for the winter. 
The last light of glass was in place, the 
door shut, the fire lighted and work had 
begun. 

The building was 33 feet long and 15 
feet wide, with an even span roof 8 feet 
high in the middle and 4 feet on the side 
running north and south, and altogether 
quite a comfortable establishment to my 
proprietary eyes. It was divided into 
three compartments. At the north end 
was the potting shed—I began at once to 
enjoy the technical terms—8 feet long, 
with shingled roof, one-half of which was 
dug out 4 feet deep for the boiler, and 
the other half with a bench for potting 
and a cupboard for the new set of carpen- 
ter’s tools, some of which were needed al- 
most every day. Next came the green- 
house proper, 25 feet in length, with glass 
roof, and divided by a glass partition into 
two equal compartments; the one next 
the potting shed to be kept at a night tem- 
perature of 56 degrees for roses and the 
other at 50 degrees for carnations. Then 
about the sides and through the middle 
of each room were raised benches, upon 
which was placed the earth for the grow- 
ing plants, or pots containing them. I 
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may as well mention at once that here 
was one of the mistakes already made. 
The benches were nailed tight against the 
house, thus effectually preventing a good 
circulation of the hot air coming from the 
hot water pipes beneath, and causing sev- 
eral degrees difference in the temperature 
_between the front and back of the 
benches. This was not only in itself det- 
rimental to even and satisfactory growth 
of the plants, but it allowed the ice to 
remain on the lower portion of the roof 
till late in the day, shutting out an abun- 
dance of sunshine. Then, too, all the 
framework of the roof was constructed 
of too heavy material, making the house 
dark during the short winter days, to say 
nothing of the extra cost. The carpenter 
followed out my directions about making 
the house substantial better than he did 
about making it cheap.- The entire cost 
of the building, including the heating ap- 
paratus, was $425, but I won’t say how 
much.all the plants, pots and other fixings 
cost, lest my thrifty brother should read 
and find fault. 

Now for what was grown. Fortunate- 
ly, within walking distance lived a gar- 
dener out of employment, who was more 
than willing to help me with the harder 
part of the work, and, what was of much 
more consequence, with his advice. This 
I have supplemented by reading every- 
thing obtainable on the subject of raising 
flowers indoors. Where most gardeners 
begin the year in June by planting the 
benches with roses and carnations, so that 
they may get well established and in 
bloom by fall, I did not start anything 
till the first of November; so I was de- 
cidedly handicapped by this as well as by 
my faulty building. Then, too, the’soil I 
used was any old stuff scraped together 
from garden and barnyard, instead of the 
usual compost of sods and manure that 
had been mellowing for six months. By 
a generous use of postage stamps and the 
telephone plants began to arrive—some 
good, tho small, and some large and dis- 
tinctly bad ; but the new boiler gave them 
a warm welcome, and things began to 
look businesslike. In the rose house are 
60 roses—Bride, Bridesmaid, Golden Gate 
and La France—that have given a con- 
stantly increasing number of blooms since 

February ; 8 tomatoes that by April 1st 
had grown to the ridge and were full of 
blossoms and yellowing fruit; 6 large 
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heliotropes that have been sweet for 
months, and a bank of geraniums, arbu- 
tilous and salvia that have flowered amaz- 
ingly all winter in pots. Besides there 
have been 6 large pots of fuchsias, 4 
cyclamens, 4 dozen hyacinths, 1 dozen 
cinerarias, 3 callas, 3 bouvardias, 6 East- 
er lillies and some begonias that have all 
helped to make the room bright in proper 
succession. In the other half of the house 
are 60 carnations, Lona, Morning Glory, 
Lawson, Enchantress, Maceo, Crane, E]- 
dorado and Ethel Crocker. Some of these 
have done well, while others have not been 
worth the space they have taken up. I 
imagine I overwatered and syringed 
them during the short days of winter, 
altho about half the plants were very 
scrubby to begin with. A line of prim- 
roses in pots has been a mass of flowers 
all winter ; a few square feet of mignon- 
ette has grown giant’-stalks, and a little 
larger space has kept us supplied with 
lettuce. A lot Of 50* California violets 
that had been frozen by mistake out of 
doors we brotight in as an experiment 
and watered and watched for weeks, and 
were about to throw out in disgust when 
they suddenly began to bloom and then 
were well worth while, Some lilies of 
the valley, which we dug up from our 
garden, froze, and then started under the 
benches, grew leaves principally, while a 
box of 100 German pips I bought forced 
in three weeks into amass of splendid 
spikes. .A mushroom bed we carefully 
prepared under one of the benches has 
been an absolute and dismal failure. 
Finally, I have now filling all the corners 
of the greenhouse and a fine new cold 
frame running the width.of:the south end 
of the greenhouse hundreds of carna- 
tions, geraniums, roses, salvias, pansies, 
verbenas, etc., etc., in pots and flats that 
we have raised from our own cuttings or 
from seeds for out of doors this summer 
and inside next winter: The weather all 
winter has been bitterly cold, and instead 
of the estimated five tons of coal, I have 
shoveled nearly seven into. the furnace. 
And the fun of it all! Care, work, un- 
certainty, hope, realization and disap- 
pointment came and went with almost 
every hour and made each day different 
from its predecessor, tho, of course, there 
was more or less of a general routine to 
follow. At‘6 o’clock in the morning James, 
the farm foreman, shook down the fire 
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and added enough coal to burn till I had 
finished my 8 o’clock breakfast, and then 
with my morning cigar I made an inter- 
esting call on each individual plant. 
Black, the gardener, appeared about 10, 
and then we did the necessary watering 
and sowed seeds, struck cuttings, repot- 
ted plants and rearrangéd things general- 
ly, sifted the ashes and had just time to 
sweep up when it was time to go in for 
dinner. In the early afternoon I would 
go sleighing, very often to one of the 
grand private greenhouses in the vicinity, 
with their roses and carnations and 
palms, to say nothing of grapes and all 
sorts of fruit trees, each in its own glass 
and iron mansion, and an army of trained 
men to look out for them. Indeed, the 
care is so effectual that the owners don’t 
dare to pick even a rose or handle a clus- 
ter of grapes without permission. 

There are no rules about my little house 
and no signs but “ Welcome,” and there 
are always some flowers for the visitor to 
pick. “ Bob” has knocked down many a 
pot under the benches with his tail, but 
the door always opens at his scratch. 
About 4 o’clock I would start up the fire 
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for the night, and as the cold came down 
with the evening, the three men from the 
farm, having finished their early milking, 
came in for a_pipe and atalk before sup- 
per. Finally, at 9 or 10 o'clock in the 
evening I go out to bank the fire for the 
night. In a little diary I have kept a 
record of the weather inside and out, and 
just what I have done each day, and I 
know this will be a great help another 
year. Having done most of the work my- 
self and helped at everything, I feel com- 
petent to run the house alone from now 
on. But already there are conferences 
with the carpenter—this time one with a 
more modetate amount of lumber at his 
disposal—and I imagine there will be 
work enough for two all the time next 
year. 

Well, my little winter garden has not 
made money, and, in fact, it has cost con- 
siderably more than it should, but it has 
been a constant and increasing pleasure 
to me; it has brought me better health 
than I have had these ten years, and, best 
of all, I have solved the question as to 
“Where shall I spend the winter?” 
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The New 


BY W. B. 


N Saturday, September 8th, 1900, 
the world was startled by the 
news that a “ West India hurri- 

cane,” originating in the vicinity - of 
Martinique five days before, had entered 
the Gulf of Mexico blowing at the veloc- 
ity of 120 miles an hour, and in a night 
the wind and waves had destroyed 6,800 
of the inhabitants of Galveston and more 
than $18,000,000 of property, including 
4,131 homes entirely demolished or 
washed away. 

The next morning Galveston exhibited 
an appalling condition. It was then true 
to its name of the “ Island City,” for it 
was completely cut off from the world. 
The only approaches to the city, the 
three railroad bridges and the county 
bridge for wagons and foot passengers 
built across the bay, here two miles wide, 
were gone. Ships had been blown from 
their moorings and driven through these 
bridges, one ship being blown across to 
the main land. All telegraph and tele- 
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phone wires were gone, and the people 
of the beautiful city were cut off from 
the world. 

Her people had at once thrust upon 
them the duty of burying their dead, 
rescuing the living and guarding the 
property that was left from the ghouls, 
which appear like vultures on the scene 
of any great disaster to prey upon the 
helpless and the dead. The citizéns at 
once organized military companies. to 
patrol the streets while the law, was para- 
lyzed, and played the parts of both judge 
and executioner on the miscreants caught 
robbing the houses and the corpses. 
Within twenty-four hours communita- 
tion was established with the outside 
world by wire and boat. Expressions of 
sympathy and substantial aid flowed in 
from all parts of the world, and the peo- 
ple met their changed conditions as brave 
Texans. 

There was no time lost; it was not pos- 
sible to hesitate. The citizens of the 
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South Jetty, Looking from Sealy Hospital 


ruined city had to make instantly the 
most important decision in its history. 
It required but one meeting of the busi- 
ness men and prominent citizens to de- 
termine finally these three things: that 
they would rebuild their city on the same 
site, that they would render it forever 
safe from similar disaster, that they 
would pay for this themselves. This last 
resolve was a necessary consequence of 
the other two, for the financial credit of 
both the city and county of Galveston 
was buried in the water which had over- 
whelmed so many thousands of its people 
and their homes. Nobody had faith in 
the city but its citizens. It was thought 
by the outside world that the disaster 
had proved that a city on such a low 
lying island, exposed to all the fury of 
the Gulf storms, could never be made 
safe. It was not realized that the hurri- 
cane was of so exceptional a character 
that any seaport town would have suf- 
fered almost as much. Galveston. had 
been settled ever since 1837, and the 
“ Pirates’ Island,” notorious as the refuge 


of Jean La Fitte, had been known ever 
since the Louisiana Purchase, but it had 
never been covered with water as it was 
this time. 

But, more to restore confidence than 
because they considered it necessary, the 
people determined on two measures 
which will rank among the most impor- 
tant engineering feats of the country, the 
building of a great sea wall and the rais- 
ing of the grade of the city. 

The wall will be a little over three 
miles in length, sixteen feet wide at the 
base, five feet wide on the top and seven- 
teen feet high above mean low tide. 
There is also an apron twenty-seven feet 
wide by about four feet thick extending 
seaward in front of the wall, com 
of solid granite, as a further protection in 
case of storms and to shield the wall 
against undercurrents. The wall was 
built on piling driven 45 feet into the 
clay close together, imbedded in 4 feet of 
tement at the top. 

The wall proper is composed of con- 
crete made of crushed granite from 
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Sea Wail, Top View, Showing Angle in Wall Now Occupied by the Kailroad Tracks. This will be 
filled in even with the top of wall and boulevard 


Granite Mountain, Texas; sand from San 
Jacinto River, cement from Germany, and 
artesian water from Alta Loma—all thor- 
oughly mixed by machinery constructed 
especially for the purpose, and to give 
additional strength immense steel rods 
nine feet in length are placed in the wall 
every three feet as the wall goes up. To 
complete this immense structure were re- 
quired 7,500 carloads of concrete, 5,000 
carloads of riprap, 2,500 carloads of sand, 
1,350 carloads of cement, 18,000 round 
piling, 4,000,000 feet sheet piling, and 
10 carloads of reinforcing rods; total 
carloads, 18,110. This equals one carload 
of 40,000 pounds, or twenty tons, to 
every foot of completed wall. This great 
work, now nearing completion, has been 
constructed at the rate of about 100 feet 
per day. 

Before this immense work could be 
started the money must be provided and 
arranged for at once. The “ Wall 
Streets” of New York and other cities 
poured out money without stint in the 
name of humanity when the fearful story, 
of the storm and its consequent suffering 
was wired around the world, but the 
bonds of Galvestan city or county would 





not then have been listed “on ’change ” 
at any price. The business men of Gal- 
v ston took in the situation, asked of the 
Legislature authority for the county to 
issue $1,500,000 of 4 per cent. 40-year 
bonds, resolved to take the bonds them- 
selves and did so. It took nerve and 
patriotism, coupled with city and State 
pride, after the terrible experiences so 
recent to subscribe and pay for a million 
and a half of their own bonds with which 
to do this immense work, but the wealthy 
men and women of Galveston were equal 
to the emergency. I know of one busi- 
ness man of Galveston who had lost by 
the storm more than, $50,000 and by the 
depreciation of property more than $50,- 
000 more, yet he subscribed and paid for 
as the work progressed $50,000 of these 
40-year bonds. Not only the wealthy 
(for before this calamity Galveston was 
known as the most wealthy city of its 
size in America), but the laboring men 
and women, working girls, and even chil- 
dren, became imbued with the same civic 
spirit and helped with their mites to 
build the “sea wall.” To own a “sea 
wall bond ” was their highest ambition. 

The world helps those who help them- 
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selves, and it is not a wonder that, dis- 
playing such a spirit of self-help, this 
people has in a little over three years re- 
established their credit, rebuilt their beau- 
tiful city, and the record of the year’s 
business of export for 1903 over the Gal- 
veston wharves shows a 40 per cent. in- 
crease over that of any previous year. 

The law under which this issue of $1,- 
500,000 of bonds was made provides for 
a levy of fifty cents on the $100 of prop- 
erty. The first levy was made at the time 
of the issue of the bonds, and in less than 
eight months from date of issue prac- 
tically every cent was paid, and four per 
cent. of the entire issue of bonds was re- 
tired and canceled. Citizens paid their 
sea wall assessments whether they paid 
any other tax or not. Before this Con- 
gress adjourned a bill was passed by 
which the Government will extend the 
sea wall past the forts on the Island, mak- 
ing about 6 miles in all. 

The second stupendous work of raising 
the grade of the city was also undertaken 
and is now being carried out. On the 
side of the bay, looking toward the main- 
land, where formerly the buildings almost 
touched the water, the grade will be 


raised to eight feet above mean low tide. 
On the opposite side toward the Gulf it 
will reach to the top of the sea wall, 
seventeen feet high, giving a slope to the 
city grade of one foot in 1,500 feet. The 
area raised is from Thirty-ninth Street 
on the west, east along Broadway. past 
Thirteenth Street, and south and west 
to the sea wall:on the Gulf. A novel 
plan of construction is in use for raising 
the level. To quote from the report of 
County Commissioner Henderson: 


“The material is to be taken from the bay 
and between the Government jetties by, self- 
loading and discharging and_ self-propelli 
dredges, which will steam from the exctava 
ground through a distributing canal to pipe 
line stations, and then discharge their loads 
through pipes running down the streets and 
avenues. The contractors are to move the 
houses from the canal route to sites provided, 
rent free, by the city, and later return them to 
their original locations. The city leases the 
lots from property owners, paying as rental all 
taxes for the period covered by the lease.” 


The contract was let by the grade rais-. 


ing board to a New York firm on the 
basis of 18% cents a cubic yard for filling 
in place. The total cost will be $2,080,- 
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East End of Galveston Island, Showing Sea Wall and Grade Raising Completed; South Jetty and 


Steamers in Galveston Bay in the Distance 
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745, and it is to be completed in three 
years. 

The Twenty-seventh Legislature of 
Texas authorized the issuance of $2,000,- 
ooo of four per cent. bonds, and also re- 
mitted all taxes for the period of 17 
years. This tax fund is to pay the inter- 
est on the bonds and also to provide a 
sinking fund to pay the bonds at ma- 
turity. 

The total cost of building the sea wall 
and grade raising will amount to $3,- 
500,000 ; the interest and principal are al- 
ready provided for, and with a less 
bonded indebtedness than voluntarily as- 
sumed for improvements by most cities 
of the Union of the same population as 
Galveston. 

In connection with these novel feats of 
engineering there has developed a new 
form of municipal administration which 
in its way is probably of quite as great 
importance and interest to other cities. 
The five men who as City Commissioners 
have handled so ably the affairs of the 
city and redeemed it financially are Judge 
Wm. A. Austin, Messrs. H. C. Lang, D. 
E. Austin, I. H. Kempner and A. A. Nor- 
man. These trained business men at a 
personal sacrifice of time have developed 
the efficiency of the “ commission idea ” 
in municipal government as compared 
with the election of a city council by 
wards better, perhaps, than in any other 
city of the Union. 

Meeting each Tuesday evening, they 
give an hour or more each week in pass- 
ing upon measures for the advancement 
of the city in a brief, businesslike man- 
ner truly refreshing. These five men ar- 
rive at precisely 6 o'clock at the City 
Hall. Judge Austin, seated at the end of 
the table, says: “ Gentlemen, what have 
we before us to-day? The clerk will 
read.” Then is passed upon the policy 
of the city pertaining to the great im- 
provements being made running up into 
the millions, the granting of franchises, 
street paving and the various require- 
ments of the city government. More 


actual business is transacted in an hour 
than by many a city council in half a day. 
No politics, no ward or boundary lines 
considered, only the ‘building up of their 
beautiful city and the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

Here is the recorded result of the last 
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two years’ work in one direction by this 
Board of Commissioners. The city is do- 
ing business on a cash basis, and the debt 
of the city of Galveston reduced from 
$204,074.54, according to the auditor’s 
report January Ist, 1901, to a debt of only 
$22,000 January Ist, 1904, and this with- 
out the issuance of a bond or one cent of 
additional taxation. Is it any wonder 
that Galveston has already firmly estab- 
lished her credit? 

Col. R. M. Johnson, of the Houston 
Post, said editorially March 12th, 1904: 


“It is inevitable that the splendid showing 
made in Galveston will do much to strengthen 
the belief that the application of the ‘ commis- 
sion idea’ in municipal government may in 
time result in conditions which are little short 
of ideal.” 


In the near future it is planned more 
closely to connect the island with the 
main land by constructing across the bay 
a giant causeway two miles long and 500 
feet wide, with a drawbridge in the cen- 
ter, which shall be a bridge for the four 
railroads now entering the city, for 
wagons and for foot passengers, and also 
for the electric Houston-Galveston Inter- 
urban Railway, which has secured the 
franchises to connect the two cities fifty 
miles apart. 

The jetties being built by the United 
States Government secure a minimum 
depth of 27 feet of water in the channel, 
which will soon be increased to 30 feet. 
The docks are but an hour’s run from the 
deep sea. The wharfage capacity is un- 
limited, but there are now equipped with 
every modern convenience’ six miles of 
frontage which will accommodate 91 
large ocean-going vessels simultaneously. 
This is in the United States second only 
to the port of New York. The value of 
exports to foreign countries for 1903 was 
$50,412,520 greater than for any pre- 
ceding year. The export of cotton 
showed an increase for 1903 of $59,304,- 
609 over 1902. The export of grain and 
flour for 1903 shows an increase of more 
than 40 per cent. over any previous year. 

Galveston’s bank clearances for 1903 
showed an increase of $50,728,000 over 
1902, or $389,104,000 for 1903. There 
were expended for new buildings during 
1903 $828,000, more than equaling any 
previous year of its growth. 

The National Government has ex- 
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pended at Galveston to make a deep wa- 
ter port for the northwest over $8,000,- 
000, and has later appropriated $1,300,000 
to make a channel 25 feet deep and 150 
feet wide from the Galveston jetties to 
the city of Houston, 50 miles inland. 
Galveston now boasts of having 53 for- 
eign and 10 domestic lines of steamers, 
not counting tramp ships, going from her 
port to all parts of the world. 
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The Panama Canal, when completed, is 
expected to add 50 per cent. to the present 
import and export trade of Galveston, and 
will benefit Texas probably more than 
any other State of the Union. 

_ To-day Galveston smiles to the world 
rehabilitated. It is a new city that bids 
for the traffic of the world, and its brave 
people are determined to make of it one 
of the greatest seaports of the world. 


Houston, Texas 


The Adventure of the Seventh Sardine 


BEING A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ADVENTURE OF YALELOCK CHROMES, ESQ. 
BY HENRY G. DODGE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EpiTorRIAL BoarpD oF THE YALE RECORD 


CHAPTER I. 


FOUND Chromes lying curled up 

on the stove as I entered. 

“Pardon the bizarrerie of my po- 
sition, my dear Swats’em,” he said, as 
he descended to greet me, “ but I find that 
gentle heat is a great aid to deduction, 
and I am on a case—Ah, Swats’em, what 
a case! Never since ’96, the year that I 
captured the Strabismic Greengrocer and 
exposed the Pickle Fraud, have my pow- 
ers been so sorely tested. But why are 
you here? Your train leaves—” 

“Heavens, man!” I cried, aghast, 
“how do you know that I was on my 
way to the train?” 

Yalelock smiled. “ My dear boy, that 
trunk on your shoulder tells me that you 
are either going traveling or riding on 
the cars, and, besides, you have on a clean 
collar, and ’tis only Friday.” 

“ Ah, but tell me where I am going?” 
I asked, dazed by his marvelous powers. 

“Why,” he returned, quizzically, “ you 
have been married this evening and you 
and your bride are going to the lakes 
for a fishing trip. The first point I gath- 
ered from the white ribbon bow about 
your traveling cap, and, as for the sec- 
ond, what are you doing with that rod 
and creel in your hip pocket?” 

I started, involuntarily, dropping the 
trunk in my admiration. “ My dear fel- 
low, you are truly wonderful,” I stam- 
mered. 


“ Nonsense,” said Chromes, quickly. 
“ But come, I need you to-night. There 
is hard work ahead and you must stay 
by me.” 

My heart leaped at the prospect of a 
case with Chromes, and throwing off my 
coat and sang froid, I settled into an 
armchair. My friend dropped on the 
floor beside me, and tossing the khiva 
carpet over his back to keep warm, took 
a letter from his pocket. ‘“ Swats’em,” 
he said, with a Turkish (sh)rug of his 
shoulders, “ little would you think that 
this could have endangered a man’s life, 
yet such is the case. Look—” and 
opening the envelope he drew out—a 
sardine |! 

I shrank back horror-stricken, but 
Yalelock calmly continued. 

“A few moments before you came in 
I received a visit from Lord Blitherscut. 
You remember meeting him, Swats’em, 
when we were on the case of the 
Speckled Bandanna. It seems that a week 
before his brother had received a sim- 
ilar missive, and the next day his trunk- 
less body was found, head downward, in 
the umbrella-stand in the front hall. 
Since then his wife, two sons, the coach- 
man and his favorite riding horse, ‘ Dob- 
bin,” have all been the recipients of these 
terrible epistles, and in every case their 
bodies have been found in the same spot, 
mutilated in the same horrible way. Un- 
less I can invent some clue, either Lord 
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Blitherscut’s body or mine will be found 
to-morrow in the umbrella-stand at 
Scutley Manor.” 

Yalelock ceased and sat gazing hope- 
lessly at the sardine. Suddenly he sprang 
to his feet. 

“Look!” he cried, and pointed to a 
small card, which we had overlooked, 
tied to the sardine’s tail. He carried his 
prize to the table, and there, in the glare 
from the radium (he always kept an 
ounce handy for lighting purposes) he 
read from the card the one word: 
“ Puzooni! ” 

Instinctively he paled. 

“T know that man!” he hissed. “ He 
keeps a grocery store down by the river. 
We will bag him to-night, Swats’em, 
you and I. I shall disguise myself— 
let me see,—ah, as a banana! He will 
never suspect.” 

Chromes turned to the cellaret and was 
deftly flavoring his favorite laudanum 
cocktail with a sprinkle of muriatic acid 
and the squeezing of an opium cherry 
when a shot rang out and the glass was 
shivered in his hand. “ Ah!” he re- 
marked, naively, removing an olive which 
had imbedded itself in his cheek, and 
gazing out with the air of a connoisseur, 
“that shot was fired from a Martini. 
Puzooni is watching us. Let us go.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Chromes and I slid softly down the 
banisters and out through the street 
door, where his two velocipedes awaited 
us. We mounted and pedalled swiftly 
into the darkness, my friend enjoining 
absolute silence upon me, and keeping 
himself a sharp lookout for Puzooni or 
any of his accomplices who might be 
dogging our footsteps. 

For seven miles we sped on, side by 
side, when, on a sudden, Chromes rang 
his bell violently as a signal for me to 
keep quiet. I looked ahead and there 
in the glare of a street lamp I saw a muf- 
fled figure crouching behind the curb not 
six feet in front of us. Instantly we 
stopped and consulted. The man was 
not yet aware of our presence. With a 
finger to his lips, Chromes took from his 
pocket his portable telephone, attached 
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it to -his handlebars, and rang up Scot- 
land Yard. 

I waited, my forehead bathed in per- 
spiration and every nerve in my body 
quivering with terror. Everything de- 
pended on our getting Scotland Yard. 
What if the wireless should be down! 
The very thought of it froze the blood 
in my veins. 

After what seemed centuries of wait- 
ing, Yalelock turned to me, the receiver 
still to his ear, and said, fighting back 
his emotion, “Swats’em, have you a 
nickel ? ” 

The horror of it all came over me in a 
second. “ Ye Gods! I have no money!” 
I cried, brokenly. 

Chromes hung up the receiver and his 
face went white. He sat for a moment as 
if turned to stone, his head sunk upon 
his breast, when, without a moment’s 
warning, he sprang from his velocipede. 

“ The last resort!” he cried, and van- 
ished into the darkness. 

Hardly had I recovered from my sur- 
prise when, happening to look down, I 
saw on the pavement between the 
crouching figure and myself—a banana! 
An exclamation of admiration escaped 
me, but the next moment it froze to a 
groan on my lips, for the man had seen 
me and was advancing, knife in hand, in 
my direction. 

On he came, his black eyes snapping 
with hatred, while I sat rooted to my 
saddle. Suddenly he threw his arms 
wildly into the air and fell to the ground 
with a shriek. He had slipped on the 
banana peel! There was a short strug- 
gle, but before I could dismount and 
reach the spot, all was over. The cul- 
prit lay upon the ground, his hands 
manacled and his feet tied. Yalelock, in 
his shirt sleeves, stood over him, his 
pale, handsome face illumined by the 
soft lamplight, and in his hand he 
clutched—a box of sardines. 

“ Puzooni!” I cried instantly. 

“ The same,” Yalelock returned, calm- 
ly lighting one of his “ El Fumo” cig- 
arets. “That was a happy thought of 
mine, to slip off my coat. Anything good 
at the theaters to-night, Swats’em? 
We're in time for the last act.” 

New Haven, Conn. 


+t + 














Walpole Re-edited 


ALL things taken into consideration 
Walpole’s Letters* must be reckoned the 
most interesting and the most important 
in the English language. To find any- 
thing comparable to them for fullness of 
information and brilliancy of style one 
must go to the great French writers—to 
Mme. de Sévigné, whose letters were 
admired only this side adoration by 
Walpole and imitated in their buoyant 
lightness, however much their exquisite 
sentiment escaped him; or to the Jour- 
nal of St. Simon, whose picture of court” 
life was in Walpole’s mind when writ- 
ing his record of society to Horace 
Mann, altho here again he lacks some- 
what the completeness and finish of his 
original. 

It is, perhaps, first of all as to a kind 
of privileged historiographer of the 
eighteenth century that we go to Wal- 
pole. At times his letters flow into a 
narrative of almost epic consequence, as, 
for example, those that relate the des- 
perate struggle and final defeat of his 
father, Sir Robert Walpole, after the 
twenty years’ dictatorship of that first 
of British premiers. For those inter- 
ested in the growth of political institu- 
tions the Letters have this supreme value, 
that they display in full detail the com- 
plicated process by which the Govern- 
ment passed from the hands of the king 
and his favorites into a Cabinet represent- 
ing the predominant national opinion. 
And it is needless to say that those whose 
chief interest is in personal anecdotes 
and the pageantry of events may here 
feed their appetite until satiated. It 
would not, for example, be easy to find a 
more graphic account of a state function 
than this story of the funeral ceremony 
of George II, in which the imbecility of 
his natural son, the Duke of Cumberland, 
and of his ancient servant in Parliament, 





* THp LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. In Sivteen 
Volumes, Ohronologically Arranged and Edited 
with Notes and Indices by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 
Vols. I to IV. New York: The Oxford University 
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the Duke of Newcastle, are set forth with 
delightful malice by a hostile observer: 


“ When we came to the chapel of Henry the 
Seventh, all solemnity and decorum ceased— 
no order was observed, people sat or stood 
where they could or would, the yeomen of 
the guard were crying out for help, oppressed 
by the immense weight of the coffin; the Bishop 
read sadly, and blundered in the prayers. 

. . The real serious part was the figure 
of the Duke of Cumberland, hightened by a 
thousand melancholy circumstances. He had 
a dark brown adonis [wig], and a cloak of 
black cloth, with a train of five yards. Attend- 
ing the funeral of a father, how little reason 
so ever he had to love him, could not be pleas- 
ant. His leg extremely bad, yet forced to 
stand upon it near two hours; his face bloated 
and distorted with his late paralytic stroke, 
which has affected, too, one of his eyes, and 
placed over the mouth of the vault, into which, 
in all probability, he must himself descend— 
think how unpleasant a situation! He bore it 
all with a firm and unaffected countenance. 
This grave scene was fully contrasted by the 
burlesque Duke of Newcastle. He fell into 
a fit of crying the moment he came into the 
chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, the 
Archbishop hovering over him with a smell- 
ing bottle—but in two minutes his curiosity got 
the better of his hyprocrisy, and he ran. about 
the chapel with his glass to spy who was or 
was not there, spying with one hand and mop- 
ping his eyes with the other. Then returned 
the fear of catching cold, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, felt 
himself weighed down, and, turning round, 
found it was the Duke of Newcastle standing 
upon his train to avoid the chill of the marble.” 


That is a striking bit of high comedy, 
taken by itself, but for its full effect it 
should be read in its place at the close 
of the fourth volume after the characters 
of the actors have been graved in the 
mind by a thousand minute strokes. 

Valuable as the Letters are as _his- 
torical documents, they are even more 
important as a comment on English lit- 
erature. In an early letter Walpole avers 
that all Englishmen are mad, and cer- 
tainly the strange and motley procession 
of grotesques and eccentrics that pass 
through his pages would lead one to 
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admit the charge. It is scarcely possible 
in any other way than by a perusal of 
Walpole to acquire a comprehension of 
the “ humors” that make up so large a 
part of English literature, from Ben 
Jonson through Fielding and Smollett 
and Scott down to Dickens. It is the 
England of Shakespeare’s gravedigger, 
vastly entertaining, altho, at times, a 
trifle disconcerting: “ ’Twill not be seen 
in him there; there the men are as mad 
as he.” 

Only a word need be said of Mrs. 
Toynbee’s new edition of the correspond- 
ence; her work is excellent'in every re- 
spect. The letters are now first arranged 
in strictly chronological order, and a 
good deal of new material is added. In 
every case where it was possible the text 
has been collated with the original MSS., 


and many errors corrected. The notes * 


are. brief but adequate. The volumes, 
which proceed from the Clarendon Press, 
are models of neat elegance. 


a 


The Evo'ution of Theology in 


the Greek Philosophers 


WHuite the Scotchman has ever in- 
clined to philosophy, philopsophy seems 
to run especially in the Caird family. 
John Caird, long known as Principal 
Caird, formerly discussed philosophy 
and religion at Glasgow University, and 
now Edward Caird, formerly professor 
of moral philosophy in the same univer- 
sity, and at present Master of Balliol, af- 
ter the production of several works on 
philosophy, especially in its bearing on 
theology and religion, has just given to 
the public an important work,* the sub- 
stance of which he delivered as Gifford 
Lectures at the University of Glasgow 
in 1900-01 and I90I-o2. 

The fact that this matter was deliv- 
ered as a series of lectures does not pre- 
clude its being a thorough work, inas- 
much as it has been worked over for pub- 
lication in its present form. 

This book is not easy reading that any 
man can dash off at a rapid rate. But 
having once begun, one is held to the 


*THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK 
PHILOSOPHERS. By Hdward Oaird, Master of 
Balliol College, Ozford. 2 vols. Pp. 382 and 877. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose Sons. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1904 
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end. But if one read only the first two 
chapters, The Relation of Religion to 
Theology, and Stages in the Evolution 
of Theology, one would be greatly re- 
warded. 

At the very outset clear distinctions 
preclude confusion: 


“ Theology is not religion; it as at best the 
philosophy of religion, the reflective reproduc- 
tion and explanation of it, and, as such, it is the 
product of a time that has outgrown simple 
faith and begun to feel the necessity of under- 
standing what it believes.” 


Then the old schism between faith and 
reason is handled. The author refuses 
to take sides in a quarrel where “we 
have, on the one side, a faith that 
withdraws itself from criticism by rais- 
ing a plea against the competence of the 
critic, and, on the other, a reason which 
treats faith as another name for illusion.” 

To be sure, he admits a sort of justice 
in the attitude of both parties, saying: 


“A faith which is not seeking intelligence 
is a faith that is stunted and perverted; 
the attempt to defend Christianity by 
questioning the right of the intelligence to 
criticise it, is suicidal.” But, says the author, 
“On the other hand, it seems difficult to ad- 
mit the claim of science at all without making 
it so absolute as to leave no room for faith.” 
He then proceeds to put the dilemma as sharp- 
ly as possible: “On the other hand, it seems 
as if religious faith must seek reason as a con- 
dition of its own life, and yet that in seeking 
reason, it seeks its own destruction;” when 
lo! he finds a way of escape, “ But I think that 
there is already in our hands, in the idea of 
Evolution, a kind of Ejirenicon, or means of 
bringing the opposing sides nearer to an under- 
standing with each other to break off 
the horns of the dilemma of which we have 
been speaking—a dilemma which really arises 
from their being sharply and abstractly op- 
posed to each other.” “Their differ- 
ence and opposition, however far it may reach, 
must ultimately be conceived as secondary and 
capable of being explained from their unity. 
Their conflict, in short, must be taken as anal- 
ogous to the conflict of different members of 
forms of vital activity in one organism, a com- 
petition which in the healthy organism is al- 
ways subordinated to co-operation, or at least 
only ceases to be co-operation at a lower stage 
that it may become co-operation at a higher. 
It is thus that in organic evolution greater dif- . 
ferentiation of function proves itself to be the 
means to a deeper integration and more con- 
centrated unity.” So “we must maintain that, 











tho reason may accidentally become opposed 
to faith, its ultimate and healthy action must 
preserve for us, or restore to us, all that is 
valuable in faith.” 


This is the idea so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Tennyson in his lines: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more; 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
Till mind and heart, according well, 
May make one music as before 
But vaster.” 


In the chapter on The Precursors of 
Plato is drawn a picture of the great 
amount of thinking that was done in the 
Greek world before we come to Plato 
and Aristotle ; and trivial as much it now 
seems, it prepared the way for the great 
philosophers. There were heroes before 
Agamemnon. 

The author follows with some success 
the tangled thread along which Plato 
worked his way to great light and to the 
idea of God, becoming the greatest Greek 
theologian. And we must not forget 
that our author, as the title of his book 
suggests, is concerned with theology 
ri ther than speculative philosophy. 

That he is not merely a theologian but 
looks deeply into religion is seen not only 
from passages already quoted, but from 
the following: 


“Theology is religion brought to self-con- 
sciousness;” “the religious consciousness, in 
its essential meaning, is the consciousness of a 
Being who embraces all our life and gives 
unity and direction to it, who lifts us above 
ourselves and binds our limited and transitory 
existence to the eternal.” 

“For religion does not affect merely one 
aspect of life or one department of things. A 
man’s real religion, whatever he may profess, 
is the summed up product of all his experience, 
the ultimate attitude of his thought and feel- 
ing and will, into which he is thrown by his 
intercourse with the world.” 


] 


A Great Municipal Reform 


THE year 1902 witnessed, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the new law 
passed at Albany April, 1901, the inau- 
guration of one of the most important of 
recent municipal reforms, the Tenement 
House Department. The nature of the 


work and the achievements of this new 
department are revealed in two vol- 
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umes,* edited by the first commissioner 
and his chief assistant. Notorious, in- 
deed, as the housing conditions of New 
York were, their full extent was not 
known until this department took the 
matter in hand and revealed the fact that 
New York, “the City of Living Death,” 
as it has been termed in this connection, 
stands alone in the disgraceful housing 
of its poorer classes. 

Vivid is the account of the struggles of 
the department with the numberless per- 
plexing questions before it. For the title 
given to the city is not a misnomer. A 
few figures indicate the difficulty of the 
undertaking. According to the statistics 
of 1900 there are in Greater New York 
82,652 tenements, with a population of 
2,372,079, more than two-thirds of the 
entire population. More than half of the 
houses and the population are in Manhat- 
tan. Owing mainly to the inrush of im- 
migration the tenement population as well 
as tenement houses has been increasing 
steadily. A comparison with the statis- 
tics of 1865 shows that in forty years the 
tenement population in Manhattan has 
grown from 480,368 to 1,585,000, an in- 
crease of 229 per cent., while tenements 
have grown from 15,511 to 42,700, an in- 
crease of 175 per cent. 

These figures, however, are significant 
only when. they are taken in connection 
with the state of affairs they entail. One 
complicating circumstance is the quality 
of the population, mainly composed of 
poor foreigners, who are not only unable 
to maintain the American standard of 
living, but, indeed, have no desire to do 
so. Forced by the instinct of race asso- 
ciation into certain districts, they have be- 
come dependent upon these districts, both 
materially and socially. This was natu- 
rally taken advantage of by the average 
landlord, moved by the pressure of com- 
petition to secure as much from his ten- 
ants and spend as little upon his house as 
possible. Very often his good intentions, 
when he had any, were hindered by the 
indifference and unresponsiveness of his 
tenants, too deeply sunk in the larger 
miseries of life to consider such minor 
details worthy of attention. 

There is no need of repetition of tene- 





* THE TENEMENT Hovusp PROBLEM. B vara 
Writers. Includin ing the Report of the New Yor 
State Tenement House Commission of 1900. Batted 
by Robt. W. De Forest and Lawrence Veiller. New 

ork: The Macmillan Company. 2 vols. $6.00. 
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ment evils, with which all readers of pres- 
ent-day newspapers and magazines are 
familiar—the “ black-hole” rooms, the 
rickety fire-trap building, the incredible 
crowding of families and boarders in a 
few rooms, often used as workshop as 
well as for sleeping; the indescribable 
filth resulting from the unsanitary state 
of the most necessary house appurte- 
nances, the danger to morals and health, 
and, as if the pot of trouble was not full 
to overflowing, the tenement house pros- 
titute. All this has caused inconceivable 
vice and disease. Tuberculosis is so 
prevalent in tenement districts that whole 
blocks of them have come to be charac- 
terized as “ tuberculosis blocks.” 

Toward the amelioration of these, in 
some respects unavoidable, evils, the de- 
partment, under the guidance of Mr. De 
Forest, has done splendid and stable 
work. The prostitution evil has been al- 
most completely wiped out. The law has 
been vigorously enforced, and, it is to be 
hoped, is but the first of a series in this 
most vital of municipal tasks. 

Almost every aspect of the tenement 
house problem is discussed here with a 


thoroughness as practical as it is scien- 


tific. Conditions in New York are con- 
trasted with those of other cities in the 
United States and Europe. The nature of 
the improvements of the new law, with 
respect to provisions for fire-escapes, 
back-to-back tenements, and _ general 
house sanitation, is exhaustively treated. 
Further reforms, such as the individual 
ownership of homes and the installation 
of parks, playgrounds and baths, wher- 
ever necessary, are described. A most 
valuable article by Miss Claghorn on the 
race elements and race changes in the 
tenements throws much light on the diffi- 
culties facing those who are working 
for the betterment of tenement-house 


dwellers. 
& 


Educational Theory 


In these days of great expenditure of 
time and money upon education no one 
can question the value of interests that 
issue in books upon its various aspects. 
One may be pardoned, however, for 
thinking that the pressing need is for 
work in the science of education with a 
view of rationalizing the art, and that 
work in the history and philosophy of 
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education should yield to scientific inves- 
tigation. It is a thankless task, however, 
to quarrel with a man’s selectior of tasks. 
Furthermore, one reads with profit Pro- 
fessor Buchner's presentation of “ Kant’s 
Educational Theory ” * The contents in- 
clude an introduction giving the sources, 
basis and central conception of Kant’s 
educational theory, a translation of 
Kant’s “Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy,” 
and also selections on education from 
Kant’s other writings. 

The “Notes on Pedagogy” are of 
more than historical interest. It cannot 
harm us to find how o!d are many of our 
most approved pedagogical maxims on 
the modernness of which we are wont to 
congratulate ourselves. In any case, 
Kant’s emphasis upon the moral end in 
education and his insistence upon self- 
activity as the test of the truly educated 
man will probably always be in season. 
Best of all, perhaps, is the feeling that 
comes in reading the “Notes” of in- 
timacy with the gentle conscientious old 
teacher of KO6nigsberg. Here, at his 
desk, in the presence of his class, he ap- 
pears in less awesome isolation than he 
does in his study, whence, later, issue the 
“ Critiques.” 

Another writer on educational topics. 
Professor Horne, of Dartmouth College, 
gives us in a well systematized, com- 
prehensive way the best thought of the 
day upon the general theory of educa- 
tional practice.t Ease and clearness of 
style make the book very readable. It 
may well prove helpful to many. There 
is no attempt to make original contribu- 
tion to the subject; rather, the purpose 
is, as it were, “ to take stock.” Investi- 
gators in the natural and mental sciences 
are, in turn, called upon to speak for the 
good of the order. One encounters all 
through the book familiar ideas. De 
Garmo and Dewey, Baldwin and James, 
and others of present-day renown meet 
us in their well-known togas. 

In the case of disputed questions the 
writer advocates compromise or calls for 
further evidence. The treatment ‘of bi- 
ological problems that are basal to educa- 
tional theory shows wholesome reserve. 
nor “ERD” Pees Wucestinal "obi, 
IV. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 904. 

+ THE PHILOSOPHY oF Epucation. By 


Horne, Ph,D. New York: The ES 
pany. $1.75 net. ’ 




















Indeed, the tendency to premature gen- 
eralization, so characteristic of most 
works on such topics, is noticeable only 
in spots. 

In philosophy the author advocates 
idealistic theism, and would make the 
educational process issue by implication 
in such a philosophy, supporting his po- 
sition by arguments that are akin to those 
set forth by such idealists as Royce. No 
more comfortable or inspiring doctrine 
for the teacher can be formulated, and it 
is well that it is often an article of the 
faith, Dr. Horne’s arguments in its 
favor will strengthen those who are al- 
ready of the household. More than that 
no writer on philosophical topics can 
hope to accomplish. 

a 
The Nile Quest. A Record of the Explora- 
tion of the Nile and Its Basin. By Sir 
Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 
net. 

Until the very close of the nineteenth 
century the Nile was clothed in mystery. 
If we begin to reckon only from the time 
of Herodotus, who visited Egypt in 457 
B. C., and ascended to the First Cataract, 
we may say that the mighty stream, upon 
whose annually recurring flood the very 
life of a vast region depended, kept the 
secret of its origin for nearly 2400 years, 
in spite of periodic attempts to solve it. 
It is this long period and even centuries 
previous to it with which “The Nile 
Quest” deals, and a fascinating story it 
is. Sir Harry Johnston, probably best 
known in this country as the discoverer 
of that strange animal, the Okapi, him- 
self an explorer of wide experience in 
this same Nile Basin, was a very suitable 
person to undertake the history of Nile 
Exploration. Thoroughly in sympathy 
with exploration and conversant with all 
its difficulties, he has, in the limited space 
at his disposal, faithfully assigned to each 
Gf the many who have taken part in the 
search for the Nile sources the credit due 
to them. If three names—Speke, 
Schweinfurth, Stanley—rise above all 
others, it is because their work is super- 
lative. To Speke belongs the credit of 
discovering the immense reservoir of the 
Nile, the Victoria Nvanza; Schweinfurth 
explored the basin of the Bahr-al-Ghazal, 
an important tributary from the very 
heart of Africa; Stanley was the first to 
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identify the almost mythical Mountains 
of the Moon and to discover Lake Albert 
Edward lying just before their feet. The 
discovery of the actual sources of the 
river was a comparatively easy matter 
after European nations had laid their 
hands upon the territory around them. 
These, of which there are two, supply 
the Victoria Nyanza through the River 
Kagera. The more important one, but 
not the one most distant from the mouth, 
rises in 3° south latitude, at an elevation 
of 6,270 feet, while the other, the one 
farthest south, rises in 3° 45’ south lati- 
tude, and at an elevation of 6,300 feet. 
Both are in close proximity to the head- 
waters of the Congo, the first named be- 
ing only fifteen miles north, and the sec- 
ond only ten miles east, of Lake Tangan- 
yika. “The Nile Quest” forms the first 
of a series to be called “ The Story of 
Exploration,” and from the list of works 
given as “in preparation,” few series 
could be of greater interest. This volume 
is profusely illustrated with portraits, 
scenes and sketch-maps, in addition to 
which there are two excellent maps giv- 
ing the orographical and land-surface 
features of the whole Nile Basin. 


& 


Henry J. Wood. By Rosa Newmarch. Lon- 
don and New York: John Lane. $1.00. 

This little book, the first it is an- 
nounced of a series dealing with the 
“Living Masters of Music,” is a frankly 
eulogistic account of the development and 
achievements of the young English or- 
chestral conductor who made a flying 
visit to these shores last January to pre- 
side over a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Society. In spite of a tend- 
ency to pad out her essay with digressions 
mainly for the sake of fine writing, the 
author, with a refreshing enthusiasm that 
is almost naive, succeeds in setting before 
tue reader a lifelike portrait of the god 
of her idolatry and in arousing interest 
in the story of Mr. Wood’s successful 
efforts to make good music popular in 
London. Interesting, too, is the account 
of the man as a teacher of singing and 
a leader of choruses. The course of Mr. 
Wood’s development as an interpretive 
conductor, says the author, “ has been, as 
it were, inverted,” for his first triumphs 
were with Wagner and Tschaikowsky, 
and he is now working his wav back to 
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Beethoven and Mozart. “ But altho his 
sympathies are undoubtedly maturing to 
include works that at first failed to rouse 
all his enthusiasm, he remains in his mu- 
sical outlook essentially a modern of the 
moderns.” Of special interest to Ameri- 
can readers just now is this conductor’s 
attitude toward the music of Richard 
Strauss. The author says: 

“With the works of Richard Strauss Henry 
J. Wood seems to sympathize almost as closely 
and comprehendingly as with those of Tschai- 
kowsky. When he returned from Amster- 
dam overflowing with enthusiasm for Ein 
Heldenleben and the rest, one felt sure that 
this complete assimilation of the Strauss 
genius would reveal itself before long in some 
wonderfully vivid and convincing perform- 
ances of the tone-poems. He never wavered 
from the first in his estimation of these latest 
examples of the modern spirit. He had faith 
in them and insight into their profound 
psychological significance.” 


The little volume as a whole admirably 
sustains the author’s final contention that 
“Henry J. Wood is a democratic force 
in music. His greatest service to his art 
and his country lies undoubtedly in the 
fact that he has liberated music from its 
exclusive sphere and offered it to the 
people.” 
& 


Literary Notes 


“SurcicaAL Curropopy,” by Dr. Charles 
O. Kahler, is a well illustrated little volume 
containing clear and concise directions for the 
care of the feet and the treatment of their 
maladies. 


....The first number of “The American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Educa- 
tion” has just been published by Clark Uni- 
versity. The application of the inductive meth- 
ods of the new psychology to the interpreta- 
tion of religious history and personal experi- 
ence has already thrown a new light on many 
old problems, and such a journal as this for 
the collection and publication of the important 
but very desultory and fragmentary literature 
of the subject is needed. The article which 
just now will attract most attention is a psy- 
chological study, by President G. Stanley Hall, 
on “The Jesus of History and of the Passion 
versus the Jesus of the Resurrection.” 


....The twenty-five cent reprints of first- 
class novels by the Macmillan Company are 
very handy for summer reading. It is much 
better to lay in a supply of vacation fiction 
from such a series than to take new novels, 
because they are sure to be worth reading. 
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The list includes “The Virginian,” by Owen 
Wister; “Calumet K,” by Merwin Webster; 
“The Choir Invisible,” by James Lane Allen; 
“The Heart of Rome,” by Marion Crawford; 
“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton; 
“The Pride of Jennico,” by Edgerton Castle, 
and “The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 


a 
Pebbles 


“You heard the story of the overripe 
banana?” “No.” “It’s too good to keep.”— 
University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


....-A Harvard professor, dining at the 
Parker House, ordered a bottle of hock, say- 
ing: “ Here, waiter, bring me a bottle of hock, 
—hic, haec, hoc!” The waiter, who had been 
to college, smiled, but never stirred. “ What 
are you standing there for?” exclaimed the 
professor. “Didn’t I order some hock?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. “You ordered 
it, but afterward declined it."—The Classical 
Review. 

A CATECHISM OF CIVICS. 

What are the principal products of the 
United States? 

Historical novels and health foods. 

Does the climate vary much in different 
parts? 

Yes. 

What is considered to be the hottest region 
of the country? 

Zion City. 

And the coldest? 

John D. Rockefeller’s safe deposit vault. 

What common product is raised in the same 
proportion all over the country? 

Babies. 

What are these babies used for? 

In the South to run the factories. In the 
North to furnish new educational systems 

What are the principal industries of the in- 
habitants of the United States? 

They grow trusts, buy stocks on a margin 
and manufacture South American revolutions. 

How is the Trust crop grown? 

By magnates and the common people. 

What is a magnate? 

Almost any dishonest man who has money 
enough to keep out of jail. 

What are the principal trades of the United 
States? 

Operating for appendicitis, writing advertise- 
ment poetry and going out on a strike. 

What is the total population? 

About seventy millions. 

How are these divided? 

Into females and Presidential candidates. 

What is the color line? 

An imaginary line drawn from Tuskegee 
Institute to the White House dining room. 

- —American Journal of Economics. 





Editorials 


Disarmament 


Last week we referred to the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference. Pursuing 
the same line of thought, we suggest the 
following ideas on the relation of dis- 
armament to treaties of arbitration and 
the union of all nations: It seems most 
desirable that their true relation be un- 
derstood, as considerable confusion of 
thought on the subject was manifested 
at Lake Mohonk and seems to be gen- 
eral. It was apparent at The Hague 
Conference and is manifested at every 
assembly where these questions are dis- 
cussed. , 

Called primarily for the purpose of in- 
ducing the nations to agree to a limita- 
tion of armaments, The Hague Confer- 
ence adjourned without any agreement 
to this effect. But it provided for a po- 
litical union of all nations except those 
of Central and South America, and sug- 
gested the execution of general arbitra- 
tion treaties. 

A little reflection will show that this 
was the best step toward disarmament. 
There is a law of political development, 
namely, compound political bodies follow 
in the path previously marked out by the 
individuals or units composing them. 
Therefore the history of disarmament of 
individuals composing a State and of 
States composing a union of States will 
give the cue to disarmament of nations. 

Each State in our Union has a right 
to forbid the carrying of weapons, but no 
State can enforce such a prohibition ex- 
cept in proportion as the people become 
willing to go unarmed. Up to the pres- 
ent time the best a State can do is to for- 
bid the carrying of concealed weapons. 
But organizing the State and gradually 
increasing its authority has brought us 
to this point of individual disarmament. 

Passing from individual to State arma- 
ment, we find that when our American 
Union was first organized each State re- 
tained the right to maintain an army and 
navy, granting to the United States in 
Congress assembled the right to deter- 
mine the size of the army and navy of 


each State. Coupled with this agreement 
was another, namely, that all the States 
should come to each other’s assistance in 
any conflict with a foreign Power. So 
that each State felt, and, in fact, was, 
more secure after surrendering its right 
to determine the size of its military estab- 
lishment. And it will be found that this 
right is renounced only when greater se- 
curity is obtained by the renunciation 
than was enjoyed under the system of 
unrestricted right of armament. The 
quid pro quo is very closely scrutinized. 
Take, for instance, the change made in 
this respect when the present Constitu- 
tion displaced the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Each of the States gave’ up the 
right to maintain an army or navy, dele- 
gating this right to the Union. The 
Union bound itself to preserve forever 
each of the States from foreign aggres- 
sion and from internal disorder. In ad- 
dition to this guarantee the States re- 
served the right to keep and drill a militia, 
and to name the officers of the militia, 
even when employed in the service of the 
United States, and, furthermore, the 
United States was forbidden to infringe 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms. So that in the formation of our 
Union individual disarmament is left for- 
ever in the hands of each State, and State 
disarmament went through two stages: 
First, the Congress of the United States 
was empowered to place limitation on the 
armament of each State, and, second, 


‘State armament was abolished and na- 


tional armament took its place. 

It is easy to see that the nations will 
be slower than our States were to sur- 
render the right to determine what size 
army and navy are necessary for their 
security. Before the nations could agree 
to leave to the Union of Nations the fix- 
ing of the military status of each nation 
the feeble Union of Nations, embodied 
in The Hague Court, would have to be 
enlarged by the addition of a Legislative 
Department, and this World’s Congress 
would have to acquire greater power and 
prestige than our Congress had under the 
Articles of Confederation. But when 
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this universal political organism is per- 
fectly formed, and has attained its full 
growth, and won the entire confidence of 
the nations, this state of mind will be a 
greater security than immense navies, 
and then the navies of the nations will 
vanish from the seas, leaving them beau- 
tified by ships of commerce sailing in per- 
fect safety to the haven where they 
would be, unmenaced ty the monsters of 
war. In the meantime something can 
be done toward disarmament by the 
execution of arbitration treaties, for their 
execution decreases apprehended danger, 
and hence makes it possible to decrease 
preparation to meet danger. 

When Chile and the Argentine entered 
into a treaty of arbitration they agreed 
to sell warships then in course of con- 
struction, and also that neither of them 
should increase their naval expenditures 
for five years without notice to the other. 
These two nations felt greater danger 
from each other than from the rest of the 
world; hence their treaty enabled. them 
to decrease their armament. The situa- 
tion of European nations is somewhat 
different, and a number of arbitration 
treaties would have to be executed to 
justify similar action on their part, but 
disarmament to some extent can follow 
on the execution of arbitration treaties 
and may reasonably be counted on. 


& 
The Situation in Colorado 


For the appalling crime committed at 
the Independence railway station in 
Colorado on the 6th, when fifteen inno- 
cent workmen were blown to pieces, 
there can be no excuse. Those who did 
the dreadful work, those who planned it, 
and those who incited the men who were 
directly guilty, deserve to be detested by 
mankind. If all or any of them can be 
found, they should suffer the extreme 
punishment of the law. As to this, good 
men and all who prefer civilization to 
barbarism must agree. General Bell as- 
serts that he has evidence sufficient to 
convict forty of the union men now in 
custody. It should be made known and 
used without delay. 

When we consider the history of this 
labor war in Colorado, however, and the 
origin of the dispute which has been so 
emphasized by this crime, and also the 
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methods used by the Government of 
Colorado in dealing with it, we cannot 
find that the blame for all the disorder 
and injustice that have marked the con- 
troversy should rest exclusively upon one 
party or the other.- It should be remem- 
bered that the will of the majority in 
Colorado has been thwarted to the injury 
of many employed in the industries con- 
nected with mining. An eight-hour law 
was passed for their benefit. The Su- 
preme Court of the State decided that it 
was at variance with the Constitution. 
Whereupon the workmen and those who 
agreed with them undertook to amend 
the Constitution, and were successful. 
Their amendment, permitting and even 
requiring the enactment of an eight-hour 
law, was adopted by a majority of nearly 
47,000, a large one in a State where the 
total vote for President in 1900 was only 
220,000. A Legislature pledged, and in 
duty bound, to enact a law in accord with 
the amendment was elected. It did not 
enact one. Various explanations are 
given. One of them is that the desired 
legislation was prevented by a lobby in 
which the powerful mining and smelting 
interests of Colorado were represented. 
We do not assume that this is necessarily 
the correct one. It may be. At all 
events, the law required by the amend- 
ment and by a majority of 47,000 voters 
was not passed. The workingmen were 
cheated. But, of course, corruption or 
stupidity in a Legislature is no excuse 
for crimes of violence. 

Thereafter, as a rule, we understand, 
the eight-hour day prevailed in the 
mines, but was not accepted in the smelt- 
ing works. To obtain eight hours from 
the smelters a strike took place; to assist 
the striking employees of the smelters a 
strike was ordered in the mines, unwisely 
and unjustly, as it seems to us. That 
was in August last. The mine-owners, 
resenting this action by men whose de- 
mands they had granted, and naturally 
desiring to work their mines, began to 
employ such non-union men as_ they 
could find. Two weeks ago many of 
them had all they could use. But their 
success excited the anger of the union- 
ists on strike. Organized mine-workers 
in our mountain States are inclined to 
use force without scruple to accomplish 
their ends, when they are in diffictities. 
The annals of Coeur Alene and some 



































other places testify to that. Certain min- 
ing camps in Colorado have recently been 
little short of hells on earth owing to this 
contest of desperate strikers with the 
men who have taken their places and 
with the employers whom they deserted. 
Nothing else can account for the ex- 
traordinary attitude of the other resi- 
dents of these towns toward the union- 
ists. But the failure of the Legislature 
to enact a law was no excuse for the mis- 
conduct and lawlessness of the men who 
have come to be so heartily hated by their 
fellow-citizens. Those who were ag- 
grieved should have sought a remedy at 
the ballot-box or in the courts or by other 
methods of civilized procedure. 

On the other hand, it seems to us that 
there has been much in the action of the 
State authorities which is at variance 
with the rules of civilization. Force has 
been used without dignity and sometimes 
without justice or decency. The use of 
force was undoubtedly required, but it 
was possible so to employ it that the 
course of the authorities would inspire 
and deserve the respect of disinterested 
and civilized persons in other States. 
The acts of the Governor and his officers 
have too often suggested despotism and 
tyranny. We have been accustomed to 
think of Colorado as a State in which in- 
telligence and a due regard for the set- 
tled procedure of law have displaced the 
lawlessness of the frontier. This whole- 
sale herding of men in “ bull pens,” in 
many instances merely on suspicion, this 
deportation of citizens without a hearing 
to desolate regions in adjoining States— 
these are practices of which a proud and 
intelligent Commonwealth should be 
ashamed. Does Colorado confess that 
she has no courts in which these 75 or 
even 200 suspected men can be tried? 
And the local organizations of citizens 
that are assisting in these deportations, 
that have in the recent past deported 
many residents without the aid of troops, 
and that are now proscribing any man 
who belongs to a labor union in any in- 
dustry—is not their tyranny as great as 
that of the miners’ union itself? 

Residents of Colorado who resent the 
criticism to which the State has been sub- 
jected say that lawlessness has been 
fcund in only a few places and that a 
great majority of the people uphold the 
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Government in attempts to repress it. 
There is all the more reason, then, for the 
use of legal and civilized methods in the 
work of repression and punishment. A 
Government that relies with confidence 
upon the support of a vast majority of 
the governed is not compelled to resort 
to proscription and the methods of des- 
potism. It can find a legal remedy for vio- 
lence and crime without escorting into 
the desert a hundred men who are sus- 
pected of misconduct and to whom a 
hearing has been denied. The exigencies 
of the situation do not require the Com- 
monwealth to vie with the accused in 
promoting injustice. Wrong doing 
should be sternly repressed, the innocent 
should be protected, and the guilty 
should be made to pay the just penalty 
for their offenses, but the work should 
be done decently and in order. 


os 


The Evolution of the Home 


WHEN Mrs. Gilman published a few 
months ago her original and suggestive 
book on “ The Home” we called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was much stronger 
on the destructive than the constructive 
side. Her trenchant wit cut away much 
of the ivy which adorned and concealed 
this time-honored institution, so all could 
see its defects considered from an indus- 
trial and economic standpoint. Its incon- 
gruous collocation of amateur handi- 
crafts certainly looks very much out of 
date in comparison with the efficient 
methods of wholesale production to be 
seen now almost everywhere else, and it 
is obvious that the process whichhas been 
for a hundred years taking one industry 
after another from the home to the fac- 
tory is not yet at an end. Undoubtedly 
in the future many of those functions 
which we now commonly regard as es- 
sential factors of “the home” will be 
assumed by outside agencies, tho as to 
the rapidity and the extent of such a 
change there is room for much difference 
of opinion. 

But it is one thing to recognize the 
inadequacies and defects of an estab- 
lished institution and quite another and 
a much more difficult task to devise a 
better. Mrs. Gilman, unlike too many 
reformers, is not, however, merely, or 
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even primarily, an iconoclast. She does 
not shirk the harder edificatory task, and 
she responded willingly to our request 
that she outline for the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT her idea of a practicable 
substitute for the existing menage, 
whose deficiencies she has so sharply 
pointed out. The first article of the se- 
ries appears on page 1359 of this num- 
ber. 

In these contributions to the science 
of domestic economics Mrs. Gilman is 
not imagining a Utopia. She is planning 
an American city home, not a castle in 
Spain. The model city block as she de- 
scribes it, with its single kitchen and 
laundry, its courtyard and roof-garden, 
its creche and kindergarten, is, in her 
opinion, a practical financial proposition 
at the present time, under prevailing so- 
cial conditions, and not requiring any 
change in human nature. 

It is, we believe, worthy of serious 
consideration, and we propose to set our 
readers a good example by criticising it 
seriously. To take up one point, where 
it seems to us the calculation is at fault, 
the large item of the raw materials of 
food can be, according to Mrs. Gilman, 
reduced from $4 a week per capita to $2 
by expert buying in quantity. Both these 
figures are, in our opinion, altogether too 
low and their ratio is incorrect. 

We happen to know that actual cost 
of uncooked food in a restaurant for 
working girls in this city averaged very 
nearly $3 a week. The buyer was a 
woman of unusual efficiency, the chef 
higher paid than in Mrs. Gilman’s esti- 
mate, and both exerted themselves to 
keep down expenses as low as possible. 
The restaurant was started from philan- 
thropic motives anc the aim was merely 
to pay expenses, which it barely does. 
The food, altho much superior to that 
sold in other restaurants, is, of course, 
not nearly so expensive as that demanded 
by a family, such as that assumed in the 
article, with an income of $5,000 a vear. 

Let us take another example, that of 
a large dormitory in connection with a 
woman’s college of this city. Here $4.50 
is charged for board, and the food alone 
costs $3.50. This is an especially inter- 
esting case, for the institution is under 
the supervision of a school of domestic 
science and the dietary carefully studied 
to secure the largest number of calories 
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of potential energy and a correct ratio 
of fats, proteids and carbohydrates at the 
lowest cost. That is, it represents the 
best results attainable by the application 
of such principles of dietetic science as 
are yet known by those who are person- 
ally interested in its success. The cooks 
were expert and well paid. The standard 
of living was not much above the 
grumbling level. To fed the same num- 
ber of men the expense would be greater. 
The restaurant gives 30,000 meals a 
month, and in the dormitory there are 
150 to 200 individuals, so the conditions 
are much the same as those used as a 
basis in the article. 

The cost of the food in private families 
is more difficult to estimate. From 
casual observation of some 50 cases, 
where the income is under $2,000, we 
find that the cost of the raw materials 
for the kitchen is between $2.25 and 
$2.50. The woman from whom we ob- 
tained the figures for the domitory given 
above had been for eight years the house- 
keeper and buyer for a private family, 
and she states emphatically that there is 
no economy in buying, cooking and serv- 
ing of food on a large scale over the ordi- 
nary household methods. Her practical 
experience, combined with her study as a 
professor of domestic science, gives her 
opinion a considerable value. So we are 
forced to conclude that $2 a week will 
not buy in a large city sufficient food to 
satisfy persons used to the standard of 
life implied by a $5,000 income, and that 
it is not proved that by substituting 
wholesale methods for “the hopelessly 
extravagant individual buyer” the food 
bill could be “ easily reduced by half and 
give better food.” Without waiting for 
the complete community home, there are 
many who would be glad to give up home 
cooking if warm and well cooked meals 
could be delivered to their homes at a 
price not much greater than they now 
pay, but tho this has been often proposed 
and sometimes undertaken, it has not 
proved successful. 

Obviously the challenging of this 
single item in Mrs. Gilman’s estimates 
does not affect the general argument. It 
is too attractive a scheme to be dismissed 
from the mind without an effort to de- 
termine what features, if any, are im- 
practicable about-it, and how they, if it 
is possible, may be eliminatec. 
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The Restless Age 


AN eminently practical writer of the 
first Christian century once suggested to 
a friend of his that it was not worth 
while to kick against the pricks. This 
bit of philosophy is accepted by prac- 
tical men wherever we find them. They 
realize that some things in this queer 
world of ours have to be taken as they 
are, and they lose patience with the too 
visionary reformer, who fails to distin- 
guish between the possible and the im- 
possible. 

A recent critic of present social con- 
ditions has been complaining that this is 
a “restless” age. He says that men, and 
women, too, go wandering to and fro. 
No one is satisfied to “ stay put ” in that 
“station in life” to which he was born. 
Every one seeks larger opportunities, or, 
at any rate, new ones. Humdrum oc- 
cupations have become irksome. The 


boys leave the farm; the girls must go to 
college; women graduates must plunge 
into settlement work and elevate the 
slums. Instead of marrying and bearing 
children they must become nurses, teach- 


ers, doctors, or “club women.” They 
want “ rights,” and a vote. Moving from 
place to place, in search of better busi- 
ness chances, or social position, or ex- 
citement, married couples no longer care 
to be bothered with children. Children 
are a care; they get in the way, and they 
cost a great deal of money. All social 
relations, including marriage, are dis- 
integrating. All the good old standards 
are forgotten. 

There is some truth in all this grum- 
bling, and some of the facts are regretta- 
ble, but the indictment, as a whole, is 
undiscriminating. The new conditions 
are not all to be deplored, and some 
things that we do not like cannot be 
helped. It is wiser to try patiently to 
work out the new ethics of the new so- 
cial order than to tear our shoes against 
the pricks. 

This is a “restless” age, and why? 
Because, in the first place, it is an age in 
which a marvelous economic prosperity 
has created an astounding concentration 
of population. Altho birth rates are 
diminishing throughout the civilized 
world, the death rates are falling even 
more rapidly, and the multiplication of 
human beings since the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century has been, as the Eng- 
lish statistician Longstaff remarks, “A 
phenomenon absolutely unique in his- 
tory.” Industrial evolution, which has 
made it possible for a relatively small 
part of the population to supply food and 
raw material to a relatively large part, 
has stimulated the growth of great cities 
and manufacturing towns. Steam and 
electricity have made possible a mobility 
of human beings and a development of 
communication among them not less 
amazing than the growth of population 
itself. 

Now, mobility and communication are 
necessarily disintegrating. In modern 
society they are combined with a multi- 
plication of opportunities. One imme- 
diate consequence is that while great ur- 
ban aggregations of population contin- 
ually grow larger, the individuals com- 
posing them are continually arriving and 
departing. Like the throng at a World’s 
Fair, which remains from day to day 
a throng, tho its individuals come and 
go, the modern city is a total of ever 
shifting elements. 

It follows that each individual is 
brought into touch directly or indirectly 
with thousands of other individuals and 
with a myriad disturbing influences. 
That he should be “ restless ” is inevit- 
able. That he should be contented is 
impossible. The rural household a hun- 
dred years ago was contented, because it 
had to be. Its acquaintances composed a 
narrow circle rarely penetrated by the 
“outsider.” News of the wider world 
reached it tardily, as faint echoes from 
a distance. All social relations remained 
stable because they were untouched by 
disrupting forces. 

We live, then, in a “ restless ” age be- 
cause of mobility, of communication, of 
infinitely varied opportunity, of contact 
of mind with mind. These conditions 
have come to stay. We shall not go back 
to the age of the narrow and sheltered 
life, of humdrum and stupidity. Ef- 
forts to create social stability in the sense 
of unchanging individual relations are 
foredoomed to fail. All that we can hope 
to accomplish is to convert mere rest- 
lessness into systematized and progres- 
sive activity. 

And this is possible because the hu- 
man mind has a power to choose. New 
impressions, new opportunities, happily 
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do create dissatisfaction with conditions 
that admit of being bettered. It does not 
follow that we must yield to every new 
suggestion. The modern man must learn 
to compare and to discriminate. He 
must discover that while he is no longer 
bound to “stay put” while the world 
moves on or to be contented where im- 
provement is possible, he is bound to 
change for the better and not for the 
mere sake of change. 

All this means that the world to-day 
calls for a new moral education. The 
injunction to refrain from this and from 
that no longer serves its purpose. In a 


society where every influence impels to 


experimental action the voice that mere- 
ly says, “ Thou shalt not,” falls on un- 
heeding ears. The moral education that 
would avail must set up ideals of attain- 
ment. It must picture forth a life ap- 
pealing to reason and all the higher senti- 
ments of the soul, and must help reason- 
able men and women to choose those 
courses that lead to its realization. 


Sd 


The Utilization of Suicides 


JuNE is the favorite month for sui- 
cides, and, therefore, the most suitable 
time for the discussion of this growing 
evil, which the forces of governmental 
and ecclesiastical laws and of public op- 
probrium have not availed to check. All 
such prohibitive and deterrent measures 
should be continued and strengthened, 
but since there is no reason to think that 
they will be any more successful in the 
immediate future than they have been in 
the recent past it is well to consider if 
there is not some way in which the dis- 
position to suicide can be utilized for 
the benefit of the community. 

As it is now the annual loss to the 
country from this cause is appalling. 
Without attempting to calculate the in- 
calculable injury to the feelings of rela- 
tives and friends and the indirect injury 
to society, it is sufficient to realize that 
according to the ordinary valuation of 
a human life established by railroads and 
courts, that of $5,000, the direct mone- 
tary loss from the 8,597 suicides in 1903 
is nearly $43,000,000. This is, of course, 
too low, since many suicides are not re- 
ported to the papers or pass as accidents, 
since both the victim and his friends 


usually prefer to give the death that 
appearance whenever possible. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that a 
man contemplating suicide would be de- 
terred by the consideration that the com- 
munity which has reared and educated 
him has a right to his life services, but 
there must be many, determined to die, 
who would prefer a useful and glorious 
death to a useless and disgraceful one. 
Why not, then, call to the attention of 
those contemplating suicide the many 
ways by which they can accomplish their 
purpose to the advantage of their fellow 
men? A suicide is commonly considered 
something of a coward, but by a very 
slight change in the manner of his death 
he would be: accounted a hero. Surely 
an actor would prefer to leave the stage 
with the sound of applause, instead of 
hisses, ringing-in his ears. 

Such ways are so numerous and ob- 
vious that it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to a few of them as examples. 
The most familiar is service in war. The 
present conflict in Manchuria makes 
more apparent than ever before the im- 
mense value to a nation of men who are 
literally fearless. The ordinary soldier, 
regular or volunteer, however brave and 
patriotic he may be, has a natural prefer- 
ence to spend his pension himself rather 
than to have it endow his widow ; so, while 
he will obey orders, he is unwilling to 
take unnecessary risks. Think what a 
commander could do in the way of man- 
ning submarines, placing mines, blocking 
harbors, dropping bombs upon the 
enemy from balloons, and dynamiting 
fortifications if he had at his dis- 
posal a company of men _ really 
anxious to sacrifice themselves. There 
are emergencies when one such man 
is equal to a thousand common sol- 
diers; so if the United States possessed 
a hundred of them it would double the 
efficiency of its present maximum army 
of 100,000 at no additional expense. This 
would be possible if only one out of a 
hundred of those determined to commit 
suicide could be induced to join such a 
company. Such a Morituri Corps, com- 
posed of the bravest of the brave, would 
naturally enjoy the highest honors dur- 
ing life, and afterward rank with such 
immortals as Arnold von Winkelried, 
Horatius Cocles, and Leonidas. Curtius 
may have been a very ordinary man, but 
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by his willingness to throw himself into 
the gulf which yawned in the Forum he 
became the greatest treasure Rome pos- 
sessed. 

Peace has need of more such heroes 
than war. It is a shame to send a man 
who loves life and has a family to dis- 
arm a maniac running amuck, or to carry 
explosives from a burning building, when 
a few blocks away a man tired of life is 
holding a pistol to his head. It would be 
merely common sense to have attached 
to each police station and fire department 
a few men for extra hazardous service— 
men whose conscience revolts against 
self-slaughter, but who, nevertheless, are 
in such desperation that they will violate 
their own moral law and that of the com- 
munity because they know of no other 
way of meeting death. 

The arts and manufactures are 
necessarily carried on with loss of lives, 
and as far as possible there should be 
willing sacrifices. Pure and applied 
science would be rapidly advanced if men 
tired of life would volunteer in its serv- 
ice. Aeronautics will only become prac- 
ticable at the cost of hundreds of lives. 
There are undoubtedly some among the 
thousands of new compounds invented 


every year by chemists which would be . 


of value as medicines if they could be 
tested. The knowledge that mosquitoes 
carry the germs of malaria and yellow 
fever, gained by the willing sacrifice of 
a few lives, has saved hundreds in the 
past few years. There are many ex- 
plosives known which would be useful if 
the method of their safe preparation and 
preservation were worked out. Inocu- 
lation with new antitoxins and difficult 
surgical operations can now be tried only 
on animals, with uncertain results, or on 
patients so far gone with the disease that 
recovery is practically impossible. In 
exploration in the tropics and at the poles 
a few absolutely intrepid and desperate 
men could accomplish marvels. 

It may be objected that suicides are so 
cowardly or unreasonable that they 


would not volunteer for such social serv-. 


ice, but this is not so certain as some may 
think. Only one-tenth of the suicides 
are reported as due to insanity, and the 
cowardice in some cases is of as peculiar 
a nature as that Maupassant analyzes in 
his story of “ The Coward,” who shot 
himself because he was afraid of being 
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killed in a duel. A man who is afflicted 
with an incurable disease might welcome 
a painless surgical operation which 
would shorten his life. The desperate 
lover should remember that nothing 
would make his disdainful inamorata 
feel so repentant in after years as to 
compare her prosaic and unheroic hus- 
band with the world-renowned hero and 
savior of his country whom she once 
contemptuously rejected. 

Most suicides are probably due to dis- 
grace or too little appreciation; the loss 
of one’s self-esteem through the discov- 
ery of the lack of esteem on the part of 
others. The victim is led by the sense of 
a wounded reputation to the belief, not 
altogether false, that his life is forfeit to 
the community through his fault or 
crime. Now a man whose life is a fail- 
ure who has committed an offense against 
society, for which he cannot make rep- 
aration, should have a chance to give his 
life to society, just as the man who has 
failed in business goes into voluntary 
bankruptcy and puts his property into 
the hands of the court, so by a useful 
instead of a useless self-sacrifice passes 
from dishonor to honor. Finally, to 
those who would commit suicide because 
they are out of work or in financial em- 
barrassment the proposed plan would be 
welcome, because they would receive at 
once a life support for themselves and 
families and enough to satisfy their 
creditors; provision being made for this 
from. the Carnegie hero fund or public 
appropriation. 

To place one’s life at the service of the 
State would not necessarily mean the loss 
of it. Just as in the days of duelling a man 
who exposed himself to the shot of his 
adversary was held to have fully satis- 
fied “ the code of honor,” so a man who 
volunteered for the death service might 
after he had performed some important 
feat of daring, or after a few years dur- 
ing which he held himself ready to run 
any risks, be honorably discharged and 
return to ordinary life, his wounded 
vanity healed, or the penalty of his crime 
paid. 

It should be observed that in this the 
State does not become an accomplice or 
beneficiary of crime, nor is it deriving a 
benefit from an evil which cannot be 
checked, such as using the revenue from 
liquor licenses for the support of schools. 
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It is, on the contrary, offering to the in- 
dividual contemplating suicide an oppor- 
tunity by which he can substitute a good 
deed for a crime, for to sacrifice one’s 
life for the benefit of others is regarded 
as a heroic and virtuous act. Instead of 
lying in a felon’s grave, he will rest be- 
neath a Thorwaldsen lion. 
a 


Canada’s Anti-American Tariff 


Intentions 

Tue Hon. W. S. Fielding, the Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance, made a notable 
budget speech last week, in which he pro- 
posed certain tariff changes that are 
worthy the attention of our Congress 
and people. Some of these changes are 
to be enacted into law during the present 
Parliament, and the others are to be the 
basis of a general revision and recon- 
struction of the Canadian tariff next 
year. Among the immediate changes 


recommended are a special duty to be im- 
posed upon goods “dumped” on the 
Canadian market, the duty being the dif- 
ference between the “slaughter” price 
and the fair value of the goods in the 
market of export. 


This is the threat of 
a tariff blow to the United States; but 
even the British preference does not es- 
cape, an increased duty being proposed 
for certain articles, chiefly woolens, 
which come in under that preference to 
the injury of the Canadian manufacturer, 
although this increase is largely offset- by 
a decreased duty on other articles. 

The more remote changes to follow 
a thorough tariff investigation by the 
Government are a maximum general tar- 
iff applied to countries whose trade pol- 
icy is hostile to Canada ; a minimum gen- 
eral tariff for countries whose policy is 
more liberal, and the continuance of the 
British preference. It may be said with 
good reason that all these recommenda- 
tions are likely to become law, as times 
in Canada are prosperous and the Liberal 
Government has a sufficient majority be- 
hind it. Moreover, the opposition of the 
Conservatives will be largely anticipated 
by the proposed legislation, as tariff hos- 
tility to the United States has been one 
of their party shibboleths for a quarter 
of a century. 

Tho Mr. Fielding did not once men- 
tion the United States in that part of his 
speech relating to dumping, he quoted 
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Mr. Cleveland’s expression on a memo- 
rable occasion, “ It is a condition and not 
a theory which confronts us,” and, de- 
clining to discuss the comparative merits 
of free trade and protection, pointed to 
the alarm of Canadian manufacturers 
concerning a probable business depres- 
sion in this country in the near future. 
It is chiefly to forestall, therefore, the 
dumping of goods caused by such de- 
pressions or gluts of our market that Mr. 
Fielding. asks the support of Parliament. 
It is a measure for special occasions, a 
sword hanging by a thread, and designed 
to fall upon American dumpers and 
Canadian importers in collusion with 
them whenever the Dominion Minister of 
Customs or his officers are satisfied that 
the actual selling price of goods is less 
than the fair market value. This value, 
as already intimated, will be fixed by the 
Canadian authorities on their investiga- 
tion of the actual selling price in this 
country. Judging by the articles already 
selected, Mr. Fielding’s measure is aimed 
at our trust-made goods, especially iron 
and steel products. The discretion of the 
Candian officials is, however, limited in 
these cases to the imposition of 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, since the Dominion 
Government already pays a _ bounty; 
whilein other cases the limit of the special 
duty is 50 per cent. of the present duty. 
From these facts it is evident that, not- 
withstanding some reductions for the 
benefit of the Canadian consumer, the 
general effect of the foreshadowed legis- 
lation will be protective, and that it is 
this country against which new tariff de- 
fenses are chiefly to be erected. 

We take this to be a final confession, 
made, too, by the Canadian political 
party at one time pledged to secure a 
measure of reciprocity with the United 
States, that no such measure is to be 
hoped for from Washington. More than 
that, it indicates that both the political 
parties across the border are approaching 
something like an agreement for a higher 
tariff. Our denial of reciprocity, to- 
gether with Canadian interest in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme and the spirit that 
prompted the surtax against Germany, 
bids fair to make the Dominion a thor- 
oughly protective country. The German 
surtax is, in fact, the beginning of a 
maximum general tariff, as Mr. Fielding 
intimated; and as all highly protective 














countries will be affected by it, their 
diminished exports to Canada will cause 
increased British exports under the pref- 
erence. 

It is eminently worth the while of our 
protectionist Senators to consider 
whether Canada ought not, on exception- 
al grounds, to be given some measure 
of reciprocity, otherwise the rapid 
growth of our exports across the north- 
ern border will. certainly be interfered 
with. This growth in recent years has 
been remarkable, having already reached 
more than $125,000,000 annually, and 
winning its way in the teeth of the Brit- 
ish preference. If Canadian reciprocity 
is ever to become a fact, now is the time, 
before our neighbors are committed to 
a policy leading them away from, instead 
of binding them closer to, the economic 
unity of their own continent. They want 
a regular and secure. trade with us on 
fairer terms, to offset the heavy balance 
of more than seventy millions against 
them. They do not object to the dump- 
ing of our trust-made goods on account 
of their cheapness, but on account of the 
weapon which it puts into the power of 
the trusts. Mr..Fielding stated this very 
clearly when he said that if the trusts and 
combines would bind themselves to sup- 
ply Canada with their goods at lowest 
prices for the next fifty years, it would 
at present be wise for the Dominion to 
close up certain industries and turn the 
people to other branches; but the fear is 
that, with the crushing out of Canadian 
competition by excessively cheap goods 
sold for that purpose, the end of cheap- 
ness would come and the beginning of 
dearness would be at hand. . Will the 
protectionist Senators at Washington 
pay any more attention to this latest re- 
sult of their attitude than they have to 
the arguments and protests in behalf of 
all the reciprocity treaties they have nulli- 
fied since the McKinley bill was passed ? 
We fear not; but it is clear that Canada, 
with whom our most historic experiment 
in reciprocity has already been made, will 
not incline that way again unless we take 
the initiative. 

as 
The new sayings of Jesus 
discovered at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, near where the Logia 
of 1897 were found, have just been pub- 


New Sayings 
of Jesus 
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lished by the Oxford University Press 
(American Branch, New York), together 
with a fragment of a lost Gospel. The 
little volume contains a fac-siimile of the 
papyrus, transcriptions and translations, 
with a critical commentary by Bernard 
P. Grenfell, Lucy W. Drexel and Arthur 
S. Hunt. The editors regard these frag- 
ments as of the same early. date as the 
other Logia, and as originating in the 
first century. What is of greatest inter- 
est from a critical point of view is that 
we have in this new find what seems to 
be an introduction to the whole collec- 
tion in these words: 

“These are the (wonderful?) words which 
Jesus the living (Lord) spoke to .... 
and Thomas, and he said unto (them), Every 
one that hearkens to these words shall never 
taste of death.” 

There are five other sayings, of which 
the following is the longest and most im- 
portant: 

“Jesus saith (Ye ask? Who are those) that 

draw us (to the Kingdom, if) the Kingdom is 
in Heaven? the fowls of the air, and 
all beasts that are under the earth or upon the 
earth, and the fishes of the sea (these are they 
which draw) you, and the Kingdom of Heaver 
is within you; and whoever shall know himself 
shall find it. (Strive therefore?) to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are 
the sons of the (almighty?) Father; (and?) 
ye shall know that ye are in (the city of God?), 
and ye are (the city?).” 
The editors call attention to the fact 
that these sayings indicate that the mys- 
tical and speculative element may have 
been more general and less peculiarly 
Johannine than has hitherto been taken 
for granted. The fragment of a Gospel 
is apparently a third century manuscript 
and is closely connected with the Gos- 
pel according to the Egyptians and that 
used by the author of the Second Epistle 
of Clement, as is shown by this remark- 
able passage: 

“His disciples say unto him, When wilt 
thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see 
thee? He saith, When ye shall be stripped and 
not be ashamed.” 

“ 
The State of Pennsyl- 
vania deserves to be con- 
gratulated upon the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Knox to the Senate. 
If it be true that he was not the choice of 
the Republican leaders in the Western 


Mr. Knox Goes 
to the Senate 
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counties, then their failure to perceive 
the expediency of supporting so excellent 
a candidate is to their discredit. His 
equipment in ability, character and 
knowledge of public affairs is all that 
could be desired. Of course, it seems 
curious to some that his appointment 
should have been promoted, if not indeed 
procured, by the conferences of half-a- 
dozen men, the most prominent of whom 
is a Democrat, but it should be borne in 
mind that this vacancy was to be filled by 
appointment, not by election; that the 
Governor was to be advised; that a few 
men of dominating influence are accus- 
tomed to control the course of the Re- 
publican party in Pennsylvania ; and that 
Mr. Cassatt, as representing the large 
interests of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, may approach a question of 
this character in a non-partisan frame 
of mind. His interest and that of his 
company is manifested with respect to 
the Senatorial office, and not with re- 
gard to the partisan affiliations of the 
incumbent of it. Incidentally, it appears 
that Mr. Frick stands for the Steel Cor- 
poration, and is associated with Mr. 
Rockefeller; also, that Mr. Cassatt’s 
company would probably be one of the 
defendants if the Department of Justice 
should prosecute what is called the Coal 
Trust; but Mr. Knox is not a man who 
could be induced to make a bargain with 
interests which his official duty might 
require him to attack in the courts, and 
his withdrawal from the Cabinet cannot 
prevent the enforcement of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, of which, he says, he has 
been no more than an exponent. The en- 
forcement of the Anti-Trust laws will 
rest with Mr. Roosevelt, as it has in the 
past. It is amusing to see Democratic 
statesmen and journals that were recently 
asserting that Mr. Knox was a friend of 
the Trusts and that he intended to begin 
no more prosecutions, now saying that 
the Trusts have taken him out of the 
Cabinet to prevent him from suing them. 
We remember that Mr. Knox planned 
and suggested to the House a bill of con- 
siderable importance, imposing a denial 
of transportation facilities as a penalty 
to be paid by manufacturing combina- 
tions for violating the Anti-Trust law. 
It was accepted by the House, but ig- 
nored by the Senate. In his new office 


he will have an opportunity to insist upon 
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a consideration of this bill, the enact- 
ment of which would not please the gen- 
tlemen who procured his appointment. 


] 


Some people who ought 
to have more intelligence 
are drawing an invidious 
contrast between the way our Govern- 
ment sought the release of Miss Stone 
and the way it exerts itself for Mr. Per- 
dicaris. The cases are alike in the bare 
fact that both were forcibly abducted. 
Miss Stone was captured by emissaries 
of the Macedonian insurgents, who asked 
nothing but money for her ransom with 
which to fight Turkey. The ransom had 
to be paid, as it will have to be paid for 
Mr. Perdicaris. Our Government used 
all needful pressure upon Turkey, which 
Power was anxious enough to punish her 
insurgent enemies. There was no lack 
of activity, but long delay, because, we 
venture to say, of blunders of our own 
agents, who were, indeed, too active; but 
at last the ransom was paid and Miss 
Stone was released. But in this case the 
rebel chief Raisouli is not satisfied with 
ransom, but demands pardon for his re- 
bellion, the guaranty of England and 
the United States for his protection, the 
recognition of his authority, and the re- 
moval of governors who are his enemies. 
All this we cannot grant or uphold, even 
if an American citizen should be killed. 
Nor does our Government now, any 
more than then, propose to pay the ran- 
som—that may be raised as it may by 
Mr. Perdicaris or the Moroccan Govern- 
ment, and it is none of our business what 
concessions the Sultan may make to the 
rebel chief; we only ask that he secure 
the release of Mr. Perdicaris, while the 
English Government does precisely the 
same for his companion. Our Govern- 


The Perdicaris 
Case 


_ment took just as earnest pains to free 


Miss Stone as it does now to free the 
present prisoner, and there is no occasion 


for criticism. 
& 


We regret that Mr. Herbert Welsh. 
of Philadelphia, has found it necessary 
to discontinue the publication of his 
weekly paper, City and State. It has 
done good service for municipal reform. 
Mr. Welsh asked for contributions to an 
endowment fund of $100,000, but the 
money was not forthcoming. 











Crops and Trade 


WE are now getting the first of the 
official crop reports, and they are of an 
encouraging character. Good crops are 
especially needed this year, to counter- 
act a decliniing tendency in the manufac- 
turing industries. The Government’s 
cotton report points to a very heavy yield, 
showing an increase of 9.8 per cent. (or 
nearly 3,000,000 acres) in acreage, while 
the average condition of the growing 
plant is 83, against only 74 at the corre- 
sponding date last year. It is quite 
probable that this is an underestimate of 
the increase of area, for one of the un- 
official authorities has made an inquiry 
that leads it to report an addition of 
11.6 per cent. At all events, barring 
extraordinary injury, the crop will be 
a large one and may be the largest ever 
harvested. Naturally, the price of cot- 
ton has recently declined. Lower prices 
now, with prices still lower expected in 
the future, have encouraged manufac- 
turers and prevented a further reduction 
of wages in the Fall River mills. At 
reasonable prices the planters, enriched 
by their sales of the last crop at very 
high rates, will have nothing to com- 
plain of, while mill hands will gain some- 
thing. 

The Government’s wheat report, pub- 
lished on the roth, indicates a crop of 
657,021,000 bushels, against 637,821,000 
harvested last year, and an average of 
625,000,000 for the last five years. Altho 
the condition of winter wheat (77.7, 
against 82.2 last year at the correspond- 
ing date) leaves something to be de- 
sired, and the area of that part of the 
entire crop has been reduced by 5,000,- 
000 acres, spring wheat, with nearly the 
same area as that of last year, is in fine 
condition (93.4), and may show a yield 
larger than last year’s by 50,000,000 
bushels. A great crop of oats is prom- 
ised, exceeding that of 1903 by more than 
100,000,000 bushels; rye may fall a little 
below the last harvest, but the report 
indicates that 8% per cent. will be added 
to the barley crop. A good yield of cereals 
should stimulate our export trade in 
them, which has sharply declined, owing 
chiefly to competition from Argentina 
and other comparatively new fields of 
production. 





Financial 






Consumptive demand for manufac- 
tured goods has been checked by the 
maintenance of high prices, which tend 
to keep up the cost of living, while many 
consumers’ power to buy has been im- 
paired. For example, one of the trade 
authorities says: “ List prices for iron 
and steel products are maintained in most 
cases, mainly because of agreements 
rather than the support of consumption. 
Demand is extremely limited.” In many 
instances the prices maintained by agree- 
ments, pools, or Trusts could be reduced 
without compelling any reduction of 
wages; in other cases, a lower level can 
be reached only by reducing both. Un- 
reasonable prices must fall if some 
classes of goods are to be marketed in 
satisfactory quantities. 

& 

THE Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany’s report for the quarter end- 
ing on the 30th inst. shows that the 
surplus on that date will be $14,928,637, 
against $14,588,205 at the end of the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

....Albert B. Pitkin has been elected 
President of the American Locomotive 
Company, to succeed the late Samuel R. 
Callaway. Mr. Pitkin has been Vice- 
President, and was formerly general 
manager of the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works. 


....The Bowery Savings Bank, of 
which William H. S. Wood is Presi- 
dent, has a new feature in its business 
which is growing in popularity, by 
which people living at a distance can 
become depositors. A person, by 
sending registered letters, money or- 
ders, or drafts, from any part of the 
United States, can become a depositor 
as easily as if the person lived in New 
York City. A little pamphlet giving 
full particulars has recently been pub- 
lished by the bank. The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank was chartered in 1834, and 
has more than 140,000 depositors. 


....samuel S. Campbell has been 
elected Cashier of the Merchants’ Nation- 
al Bank in place of William B. T. Keyser, 
resigned. Mr. Campbell was born and 
educated in New Jersey, and after being 
in the railroad business for two years en- 
tered the service of the Fifth Avenue 

(Continued on page 1046.) 
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The Fourth of July Hazard in 
Chicago 

THE Chicago Amusement Association 
has compiled data relating to deaths and 
casualties that have resulted in that city 
because of the “ fireworks” method of 
celebrating July 4th. From the sub- 
joined list it will be seen that the cele- 
bration of Independence Day during the 
last five years has cost the Windy City 
seventy-one lives and has given rise to 
1,200 casualties. The following is the 
casualty list, with property loss, charge- 
able to the use of fireworks in Chicago 
for the years indicated: 





Killed. Injured. Fire loss. 
ee 9 165 $56,000 
SE Ae eee 14 201 68,000 
I a Lag aide ek whe insane 15 233 96,000 
ea otis aioe ska We ae ote il 14 287 72,000 
pike whos ae wee 19 314 103,000 

| ee 71 1,200 $395,000 


In view of the alarming figures quoted 
it seems a pity that while thousands of 
subscribers have given small sums with 
eagerness toward a fund for a celebration 
that should be free from fire hazards in 
celebrating the Fourth of July the lack 
of needful large donations has made it 
necessary for the Chicago Amusement 
Association to abandon its laudable 
project of preventing the general dis- 
charge of fireworks upon Chicago streets 
by attracting the people to the parks on 
Independence Day. o 


Agents’ Advanced Methods in 
Life Insurance 


A CERTAIN very successful life insur- 
ance agent in Boston does a considerable 
amount of business through the agency 
of the marriage columns in the daily 
papers. Obtaining the names of young 
men who figure in the announced matri- 
monial alliances, he looks up their ad- 
dresses and finds out as much about them 
as possible. When he has some knowl- 
edge of their individual habits, incomes, 
social connections, business positions, 
etc., this agent calls upon each “ suspect ” 
and deftly points out to him the advis- 
ability of protecting his wife and possible 
family with life insurance. He is known 
to be very successful with his system here 
touched upon. 
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Insurance 





Tuat Asbury Park, New Jersey, in- 
tends to provide fire protection is quite 
evident from statements in the local pa- 
pers that the edict has gone forth from 
the powers that be, in that popular sea- 
side resort, that every hotel, boarding- 
house, flat or apartment house, and pub- 
lic hall there, must be equipped with fire- 
escapes, not later than the fifteenth of 
July next. The penalty for neglect to 
provide fire-escapes has been fixed at $150 
fine, plus $25 for each and every day 
thereafter that the buildings are not so 
protected. Other seaside resorts may 
well follow Asbury Park in this direc- 


tion. 
& 


.... The lectures by insurance experts 
which have been delivered during the 
winter and spring at Yale University 
have attracted a great deal of interest. 
Reference was made last week to the 
closing lecture delivered by James W. 
Alexander, President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Other lectures 
have been delivered by John M. Hol- 
combe, Vice-President Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Richard M. 
Bissell, Vice-President Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company; A. A. Raven, Presi- 
dent Atlantic Mutual Marine Insurance 
Company; Sylvester C. Dunham, Presi- 
dent Travelers’ Insurance Company; 
United States Senator John F. Dryden, 
President Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, and John A. McCall, 
President New York Life Insurance 
Company. The lectures which the above- 
named gentlemen and others have de- 
lievered on the general subject of insur- 
ance will be published in three volumes— 
one on life, one on fire and one on mis- 
cellaneous insurance. 





(Continued from page 1045. 

Bank in 1885, where he remained until 
1896, when he became Assistant Cashier 
of the Merchants’ National Bank. Al- 
bert S. Cox, Paying Teller, has taken Mr. 
Campbell’s position as Assistant Cashier. 
The Merchants’ Bank, whose capital is 
$2,000,000, and surplus and profits $1,- 
400,000 celebrated its centennial a year 
ago. Robert M. Gallaway is President. 


....Dividends announced: 


Chicago Great Western R’way, Debenture 
4's, $2.00 per share, payable July 15th. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


These pages, selected from the 1904 
edition of the Tiffany Blue Book, are two- 
thirds the actual size. 

Patrons will find this little catalogue a 


; 
| 
[ 
. 


range of prices of Tiffany & Co.'s stock. 
A copy of the Blue Book will be sent 
. to intending purchasers without charge. 











UNION SQUARE - NEw YORK > 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers, They never sell to other dealers. 




















Adv. Form, 1410 P. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF T 
BANK 


or ‘AMERI CA 
at the close of business on the 6th day of June, 1904: 
OURCES. 

TaORs ORE GISSSURIS. 2 cc cccccccccccccccccsves $20,765,331.46 
GURPENEEED ev-coscocencasopacedpocscsoceoesene 41.14 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

St Pi ccihteaedeventevbeseskabe+enses 1,069, 698.62 
Banking house and lot.........ssceeseeesseeees 900,000.00 
geocks BE GE crcccvcnsecccecescevesceces 994, 462.0 
—— Onaedsocecednvecceneséoecesonseenoce ce 4,275,800.66 

ited States legal tenders and circulating 

notes of National bankS..........seeeesees 1,557,300.00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the aeng day’s exchanges. 7, ior 200.33 


Other items carried as cash..........ee+e+. 113.49 
Ws 00404 Ces enneensenenesnsesceseeeuss $37,015,947.71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash..........s+se0. $1,500,000.00 
Ore \ 
Undivided profits, less current expenses = 
taxes paid...... 





Due depositors...... 

Due trust comapaiee 
and savings ks 

Amount due =< * soctates under any of the 
above heads, v 


Unpaid dividends. Lickneedebeesonseeseasseuee 510.00 
We coreccvoccseccccscevesceosessececdees $37,015,947.71 


Stats or New York, County or New YorRK, 838.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and ‘WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the 5 gmey y ent of Banks, designating the 
6th day of June, 1904, as the day on which such report shall 
be made, WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 

WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

9th day of June, 1904, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
[Seal of Notary.] 


Notary Public. 
QUARTERLY REPORT 


of the 


West Side Bank 


at the close of business on the 6th day of June, 1904: 





RESOURGES. 

Loans and Discounts........... .. ee er $2,060,187.88 
i as” TE RE rT Ser 795.47 

Due from trust sagrenvennenane banks, bankers and 
DT: .*. gussmiee. arelixeineoseasasnaede 221,815.41 
Mortgages owned ........000 cesses .. ‘saben 97,446.73 
—— and —_ - ina — Nakeiaandiaatedacnnt a 1,429,996. 10 
matin 625,869.68 


Cash items, viz.:—- 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... ag ae 





Other itemscarriedascash  26,685.33— 241,986.21 
WE nice vinctessediaindeiadlagyessansegaans $5,013,911.48 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paid in in cash.............--+000 $200,000.00 
ES ESO 250.000.00 
Undivided profits, less current “expenses and 

 __. = eeeeerene iibnbees 298,575.70 
| [EEE STEEN * 4,187, 142.27 
Due trust companies, wren bankers, f brokers, 

and savings banks.. rae 

ED ¥e-cunsdvcssaveietaasvonsbd\ pseccees -.... $5,018,911.48 

OFFICERS. 


C. F. TIETJEN, President. 

FREDERICK K. KELLER, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES ROHE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE M. BERTINE, 3d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 
FREDERICK L. WILLIAMS, Ass’t. Cashier. 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 6th day ot June, 1904: 
ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.........seeseccerscccees $6,677.023.71 
QOVOCETEEE occccccccccccceccocce 041.55 
Due from trust companies, 
ORE. BEGETB. o.c000 ccs 00 ceeccnegeec coccebioee , 689,88 
Due from approved reserve agents..........+ 1S 20.08 





Banking house and lot...........e0-seeeeeees 700, 
Other coal estate... ....cccccccccccccccccsccccs 62,334.52 
Stocks and bonds.......ccsccccccccccccccecs 294,746.58 
jar werkeccbgedsccdscccdes exceevenneuerel 247,490.68 

nited States legal tenders and circulating 

notes of National bankS..........s+eeesees 379,231.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 656,552.79 

Other items carried as cash..........e+e0% 82,928.13 

Ts 0 c0ccnesscecseedsecusaceesconsasaes $10,115,009.52 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.........+++++. $750,000.00 
SO Orr 912,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

SN Mic cnvesscotscccesesctsccceusstenes 163,963.82 
DG Gh ccc cccncdscecsetevsocegecsess 5,386,928.61 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 

and savings banks.........csessceecssecees 2,824,012.09 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York...... 70,000.00 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends. ........-sssseecseceeeees 105.00 
DED cccccccceccosecovcesecccessseeeseece 8,000.00 

TONER. on 6:6 0dnedcntavenscdeséanesseueesuns $10,115,009.52 


State or New York, County or New YORK, 38.: 
GEORGE W. ADAMS, Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a 
bank located and doing business at Nos. 182-184 Broadway, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all respects to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and he further says that 
the usual business of said bank has been Log og: at the 
location required by the banking law (Ch 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere, and that the pm report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from _ the 
Superintendent of Banks, ae the 6th day of June, 
1904, as the day on which such report shall be made. And 
R. W. JONES, be the President, w absent and cannot 
join in this repo GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 
Subscribed ny enie to by deponent ‘the =. da = June, 


fore me. H. NK, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Ne ¥. Soe 


The Wallapout Bank 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





June 6, 1904. 
RESOURCES 
Loans and investments $808,141.53 
Clearing House exchanges . 97,648.31 
Cash and reserve 327,742.09 





Total  « « « Sania 


LIABILITIES 
Capes. «0 > ‘ $100,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 83,106.28 
I gs gee a ge ae 1,050,425.65 





Total . . .  . $1,233,531.93 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President 
CASIMIR TAG, Vice-President 
JOHN T, WILLIAMS, Cashier 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


BANK * ™ METROPOLIS, 


31 Union Square, N. Y. 


At the close of business, June 6, 1904. 





ASSETS. 

Loans and Discounts..............- $8,669,971.92 
Overseas o¢ 04 tens ss 64.3, 5 aire aheiete 1,311,86 
a ee 1,305,182.95 
6). er A ek 3)133,971.62 
DEE TE vik eden scccwnsscis 39,112.39 
Real Bete .<ccsccsces 1,361,170.63 

$14,510,721.37 

LIABILITIES. 

COON cs wcicdones eer ern neee $1,000,000.00 
DE Awactses stan . 1,000,000.00 
Profits, less expenses...... ae 429,041.63 
Unpaid Dividends........... ..... 3,468.00 
6 aon cocccssesns 12,060,211.74 
Tax Reserve.ccccc... covceccesces 18,000 00 











$14,510,721.37 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZ 


A BANK, 
at the close of business June 6th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 

Reems GG Gs cccdccccecoscessesccsios $3,150,510.02 
OQUOTEREEED co cccecesccccccescocccescceccoccece 1,240.50 
Due from approved reserve agent............ 725,496.22 
Ti? Pc ccuuhéebeonses.cedaebeeekebnesns 11,958. 
Sy Se WN n06ss-conbdecuedessaeieanete 17,920.00 
OO ae 79,297.16 
United States legal tenders and circulating 

Hotes Gf Watietel BGM. .cccccsccccveceses 65,310.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 192,657.00 

Other items carried as cash..............- 44,094.66 

TE 6 wdccangessennene ob adenomas $4,288,484.00 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash..............+. $100,000.00 
c,h eee res ee 100,000.00 
Undivided  weyey less current expenses and 

CN iiss 4 4 sre bones 4e cadanaeeneanvtdues 157,211.24 
Ne sc nccaccecnssocsebdnstsaseeons 8,424,023.49 


Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 


OE ES Ts 0.06 0-000 0:0:000560050d00¢e 457,249.27 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York...... 50,000.00 
Ws astntdrivte ceineeneeeasganeemiinn $4,288, 484.00 


STATE oF New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and E. M. Clarke, 
Cashier, of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap, 689, Laws of 1892), and 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 6th day of June, 1904, 
as the day on which such report shall be made. 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
9th day of June, 1904, before me. . H.C ° 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, New York County. 





Has Tried Both 


Travel for Health vs. Dieting, 


A man who was sent to Europe for his health and 
finally found cure in a little change in his diet says: 

“I was troubled with dyspepsia for five years, and 
two doctors here in Kenosha that treated me for over 
a year both told me there was no help for me. Then I 
had an expert from Chicago but still received no re- 
lief; then followed another expert from Chicago who 
came to our house two times a month for four months. 
He gave me up like all the others, and told me to 
take a trip across the ocean, which I did in the year 
1899 and came home about as bad as when I started. 
The doctors told me my stomach lining was full of 
sores. Then I began to study my own case, and 
learned of the diet recommended by the Postum Cereal 
Co. so I gave up coffee, pork and all greasy foods and 
began using Postum Food Coffee. Gradually I got 
better and better until I am well now as I ever was 
in my younger days, have no trouble and eat anything 
fit to eat. 

“ Sometimes away from home I am persuaded to 
drink coffee, but I only take a sip of it, for it tastes 
bitter and disagreeable to me, but the longer I use 
Postum the better I like it and the better I feel. I 
could say a great dea} more of my experience with 
Postum, but think this will give every one a good idea 
of what leaving off coffee and using Postum can do.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





FINANCIAL 


A Friend in Need 


Lay bya part of your earnings regu- 
larly. Buy stock in a good 


Dividend Paying Gold Mine 


And you will have a friend working day 
and night for you. Send for my Booklet 
containing much information for the in- 
vestor. It tells you how to increase your 
income. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


Confidential Broker, 
307 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Bank References. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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$10,000,000 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company 


THIRTY-YEAR FOUR PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURE BONDS. 
PART OF AN ISSUE OF $30,000,000. 
















Principal payable May 1st, 1934. Interest May 1st and Nov. 1st. Both payable in 
gold coin of the United States of the present standard of weight and fineness, and without 
deduction, from either principal or interest, of any tax or taxes which said Company may 
be lawfully required to pay or retain therefrom by any present or future laws of the United 
States or any of the States thereof. 

Coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing interest from May 1st, 1904, exchangeable for 
registered bonds without coupons. Registered bonds may be converted into coupon bonds 
at the option of the owner. 





New York, June 9, 1904. 
Having purchased $30,000,000 of the above-described Debenture Bonds, the under- 
signed now offer thereof for subscription $10,000,000 at 97% per cent. and accrued interest. 
Copies of the indenture and any further information desired may be obtained on 
application. 
Payments may be made as follows: 
5 per cent. upon application. 
92% per cent. and interest on or before July 15, 1904. 
J. P. Morgan & Co.’s negotiable Receipts will be issued pending the delivery of the 
Debenture Bond. 
The subscription will be opened at the office of the undersigned, at ten o’clock on June 
14, 1904, and will be closed at or before three o’clock of the same day, the right being 
reserved to reject any applications and to award a’smaller amount than applied for. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
Subscriptions may also be made to: 
Messrs. HARVEY FISK & SONS, New York. 
Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., Boston. 
Messrs. DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 





RICHARD DELAPTELD.T Pres’t, ScUY VERaut isd, Mtg 


Vice Freel Cashie ANS "0. Ag tigers tt DW ia OUR CUSTOMERS 
ashier, 8s” ashier, he 

ERICK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass Sy 

Cashier, MAURICE H. WER, Ase’t Cashier. 33 Y EA R HAVE TESTED 


The National Park Bank of New York lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
mi 


ORGANIZED 1856. 





Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore Ss ym Fish, George 8. 


Hart. Charles Scribner, Edward C. Ho Rockhill Potts, August ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


———, et Delafteld, ‘raneis 4 Ap: ueton, John Jacob 
or, George cko eorge Frederic letor, Cornelius 

Jobn Haneods Bldg. Chamber of Commerce on cago 
Vanderbilt, pane Sean, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard. me Office ae, Boston. 1871. lowa Falls, low J 
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Are you loaning your money to others 
at from 2% to 8% interest? 


Has it occurred to you that others are 
placing your funds in investment securi- 
ties yielding 5% to 7% ? 


Do you realize that the profit of 3% to 
5% which might be yours is going into 
the pockets of others? 


If there zs any risk in good securities, is 
not the risk taken on your money? 


Why not place your funds yourself, in 
these same classes of approved securities 
with no greater risk ? 


The late Japanese loan, was floated with 
the people’s 2% and3% money, and netted 
a profit of from 4% to 5% to the under- 
writers on a 6% security. There are other 
securities equally as good. 


The fact that you may want your money 
quickly need not deter you from investing 
in high-grade securities. They are quickly 
realizable through our Exchange. 


Thirty and even sixty days notice may 
be required of you for checking savings 
deposits. 


The parallel column will interest you. 


Federal StocK and 
Capital Stock, $200,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
HENRY L. TURNER, President—Vice-President Pan-American Banking Co. 
A. B. Nettleton, Vice-President and Treasurer—Former Ass’t Secretary United States Treasury. 
m. B. Baker, Secretary—F ormer Cashier National Bank of Waupaca. 
C. E. Raymond—Vice-President and Western Manager J. Walter Thompson Co. 
assoday & Butler, Attorneys at Law. 
Ellsworth B. Overshiner—President Swedish-American Telephone Co. 
Maurice S. Kuhns, C. P. A.—Certified Public Accountant, Universities N ew York and I linois. 
Herbert S, Blake, Vice-President— Manager Federal Stock and Bond Exchange. 
GEEERAL, COUNSEL —Cassoday & Butler, Chicago; Keatinge & Walradt, New York. 


Eldon J. Cassoday—C: 


U DITORS—Safegurd Account Co. 
APPRAISERS—Coates & Burchard 


You can loan your money through Fed- 
eral Stock and Bond Exchange at from 5% 
to 7% interest and obtain the highest 
grade of security. 


Your money is thus loaned to the very 
best industries of approved classes. 


To your funds are added capital, busi- 
ness energy, brains and ability, in the 
production of further profit, and in the 
upbuilding of commercial life. 


You can purchase through us Bonds, 
Stocks and Mortgages in any amount, from 
$100 up, yielding 5% to 7% and even 
more in some special instances. 


You can place your investments in small 
amounts in any number of different securi- 
ties, giving the maximum of safety. 


We sell you intrinsic values only, which 
we have carefully examined. 


There is no opportunity for manipulation 
or speculation through our Exchange. 


If for any reason you wish to realize 
cash for your securities, we will sell them 
for you in the shortest possible time with- 
out sacrifice in value. 


If you desire to exchange your present 
holdings for others, or exchange real estate 
for securities, or vice-versa, our service will 
interest you. 


Send for our complete list of investment 
offerings. 


Bond Exchange 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Co., Chicago, New York, Boston. 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
New York 








Suite 339 Hartford Biad. 140 Dearborn St. 
CHICAG 


oO Philadelphia 
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A Guaranteed 6% Investment 


INCOME CERTIFICATES, issued at par, paying 6% in semi- 


annual coupons. 


ACCUMMLATIVE Se Setcag ie Serhes Poke 
rl . 
CERTIFICATES, °” g in Surp 


This Company’s investments are confined to New York real estate. 











Its Certificates are the definite contract of a corporation over Sixteen 


y oe 4 hav; ASSETS, - - - $6,212,807.34 
€ars in business and Navins» CapitTAL and SURPLUS, 1,008,502.54 


Inform yourself anyhow. Write ¢o-day for circulars. 





AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


DUN BUILDING, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ae , gt Oe. roe $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . e $12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


5 /, Per Annum | 
0 On your savings ||| a 008 


I P vous money eately invested, earn- | 
™ n r cent. yearly. 
Your meray owe RAE ADEME w norway || The MIDDLESEX 
} 


ect to 
reliable, living up to every agreement. 
withdrawal at any |} Business non-speculative. Established 


time and will 11 years under supervision of, and Banking Company of 


bear earnings for regularly examined by, New York 
every day Invested Banking Department. 


Write for full partiowars, ae || MEDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


endorsements of many of this 

country’s most prominent clergy- 

men and professional men. Assets over $7,000,000. 
Assets Surplus & Profits 


$1,700,000 $160,000 | Debentures and First Mortgage 29th YEAR 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. || | Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 
1137 Broadway, New York 5 
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SPLENDID BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


The Presidency of a vast gence mining proposition of unlimited possibili- 
ties can be secured by suitable man with $10,000. 
The property is located in the heart of the gold belt of Montana, and con- 
tains 110 acres. 
Tests of nearly one hundred samples, covering entire perperey, show from 
grass-roots to bed-rock an average of over $1.25 to the cubic yard. 
Estimated cost of extracting the free gold is ro cents per cubic yard. 
Property also contains vast quantity of iron rock and iron sand which re- 
peated assays by eminent metallurgist show to contain gold values from $ar 








to $325 per ton. 
Address, 





A Quest for Copper. 


In a recently published sketch of the life of Pro- 
fessor GEORGE A. TREADWELL the story is told in 
graphic terms of his search for the ideal copper mine— 
the mine where copper could be produced cheapest. 

In the course of his search he examined several 
hundred mines in al] parts of the world. By a proc- 
ess of exclusion he finally settled down to three, the 
Greene Consolidated, the Copete, and the properties 
now belonging to the GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY. All three had immense and val- 
uable copper deposits, and all have turned out to be 
great and valuable properties. 

The one to which he has given his name he thinks 
outranks the others in several particulars: 

1. In transportation facilities and cheapness of ac- 
cess to market. 

2. In the abundance of gold in. the ores which does 
much to bring down the cost of producing the copper. 

In this respect, however, the Copete compares fa- 
vorably with the TREADWELL, for the Copete ores 
are also very rich in gold. 

3. In its being in the United States. The Professor, 
though almost as well known in the scientific circles 
of Europe as in the United States, is an intense Amer- 
ican, and he thinks anything is a little better for be- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes. 

4. In the fact that the United Verde is on the same 
belt and has ores of the same character and value. 


The United Verde has been the pioneer and solved 
all the serious problems that confront the metallurgist 
in that district. The TREADWELL has only to fol- 
low in its lead. 

5. In the richness of its ores in copper, though in 
respect also the Copete compares favorably with 


It is for these reasons that Professor TREADWELL 
has advised all his friends and followers—and they 
are legion—to invest in the stock of the company to 
which he has oe the most positive of all indorse- 
ments in allowing it to use his name. His friends re- 
member that twenty years ago he made the same rec- 
ommendation of the stock of the United Verde Cop- 
per Company, and those who followed him then found 
a little later that they had a stock that paid 180 per 
cent. dividends and sold for thirty times par. 

A LITTLE MORE OF TH TREADWELL. 
Treasury stock is for sale to complete the 
smelter plant. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 


27 William Street, New York. 





E. J. MORISON, 90 Lexington Ave., New York. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,099.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, = -« = # «# $0,043,508.01 

Surplus, - = = = #& «= 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OrFicez, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - ° - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 





Ca) 


Reserve ° 
nsettled Losses and other claims... coco 
Net Sarplus. .. .ccocccccccccesccccscscccccccsocosccce Ag 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1904......0.se0+e0+s0++- 463,828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assete Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON af Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
3406 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January rst, 1904. 

LIABILITIES, . 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) -  $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Breadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





$23,249,248.36 





18650——_ THE ——1904 


United states Life Insurance bo, 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEL. 
JAMES R. PLUM, : - 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 

- Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


Assets over e " ° e 
Insurance in force over e 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, ‘= 
Liabilities, - - ° 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ASH Sees upon all pan. na eter onia ills 
very po as endorsed thereon the cash surre 
a inourence values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
jusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 
, 


DIVIDENDS 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
New York. June 8th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 143. j 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of Julv next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of June inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst. and reopened on the morning of 


July ist next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GO. 
The 24th semi-annual payment of $2.00 per share interest 
on the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago Great 
Western way Company will be made, according to the 
contract pertaining to sdid stock. on the 15th day of pa f 
1904, to the holders of record on the last day of June, 1904. 
The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture stock will 
be closed from the close of business on the 20th day of June 
1904, to the 2d day of July, 1904. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
Dated St. Paul, Minn., June 4, 1904. - 





